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of railroad highway crossings throughout the 
country. Their unmistakable warnings are 
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approaching highway traffic. They are effec- 
tive highway crossing protective devices and 
are recognized as such by the country’s 
leading safety authorities, including state and 
federal officials. » » » » » 
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Mergers and Reorganizations 
Are Palliatives, Not Remedies 


In a great continental area such as the United States, 
the provision of efficient inland transportation at the 
lowest possible cost is fundamental to the very existence 
of the country as a political entity. California and 
New England, the Middle West and the Southeast live 
together in political unity because low-cost transporta- 
tion knits them together in economic unity. If their 
economic unity is destroyed, it is only a question of 
time until their political unity will also be endangered. 


Economical Transport a National Necessity 


It follows that the conference named by Chairman 
Splawn of the Interstate Commerce Commission at the 
suggestion of President Roosevelt, to examine into the 
causes of and prescribe remedies for present transpor- 
tation difficulties, has a job on its hands which is a far 
more serious and important matter than the correction 
of a few “abuses,” or the “bailing out” of some finan- 
cial or other group interests which find themselves in 
jeopardy. The railways are the only form of trans- 
portation which can haul freight at an average cost 
of approximately one cent per ton-mile without any 
assistance from the public treasury, and at the same 
time serve practically every producing and consuming 
section of the country. In other words, the railways 
are the only form of transportation which can keep 
the country knit together in economic and _ political 
unity. 

Recent developments have occurred which have called 
into question the railways’ ability to continue serving 
the economic unity of the country by maintaining such 
low rates. That is to say, with the present volume of 
railway traffic and the present standard of taxation, 
wage rates and cost of materials, railroad service is 
bound to cost somebody more than it now costs unless 

1. Some way can be found greatly to increase rail- 
way traffic, or 

2. Some means of drastic reduction in railway costs 
is discovered. 

The problem is one to be solved primarily by the 
political authorities, rather than by railway manage- 
ments, because it is the political authorities who are 
largely responsible (a) for the failure of railway traf- 
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fic to grow as it formerly did and (b) for most of 
the heavy increases in railway costs. 


Traffic Stand-Still the Real Problem 


Now, from what we hear of the Administration’s con- 
ference on railroads, and from public statements of one 
or two of its members, it seems that there is a danger 
that its entire attention may be directed to patent medi- 
cine schemes for reducing costs, rather than to a view 
of the problem as a whole. This would be a most un- 
fortunate outcome, because the public temper is such 
that it is probably now politically possible to deal with 
the problem with genuine thoroughgoing realism. We, 
therefore, urge the members of the conference at least 
to consider the following proposition, namely, that the 
outstanding phenomenon which needs examination and 
correction is the failure of railway traffic to expand in 
anything like the volume that might reasonably have 
been expected. 

A glib rejoinder to this proposition, of course, may 
well be that the trucks and waterways have absorbed 
the increase in traffic that the railways might otherwise 
have counted upon. But is this an adequate answer? 
During the 20 years from 1896 to 1916 railway freight 
traffic increased 285 per cent. From 1916 to 1936 and 
1937 there was no increase at all. The total volume 
of freight traffic handled by railway competitors— 
trucks, pipe lines and waterways combined—has never 
that we have seen been estimated at more than about 
one-third of the country’s total freight traffic. So, 
supposing that all the increase in traffic which occurred 
from 1916 to 1936 accrued to railway competitors, and 
that 1936 volume amounted to an increase of 33 per 
cent over the traffic handled by the railways in 1916, 
there still remains for explanation the fact that fofal 
production of commodities in this country increased 
285 per cent from 1896 to 1916 and not over 33 per 
cent from 1916 to 1936. 


Growth of National Wealth Has Stopped 


From _a standpoint of national welfare, the virtual 
cessation of economic progress in this country in the 
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past two decades is a phenomenon of far greater sig- 
nificance than the specific difficulties which flow from 
this phenomenon. That is to say, if the total volume 
of production in this country had grown in the past 20 
years as it did in the preceding 20 years, there prob- 


ably wouldn’t be any railroad problem today, despite 


all the new competition, except the problem of build- 
ings cars and locomotives and other railway facilities 
fast enough to handle the growing traffic. 

So, while the President’s conference on railroads is 
seeking palliatives for the symptom of inadequate rail- 
way net income, we hope that it may also devote some 
attention to the cause behind that symptom; and to 
the contribution which it might make toward removing 
that cause. It is not difficult to discover some, at least, 
of the reasons why production increased so little in 
this country from 1916 to 1936. During that period 
as never before in history the attempt was made, by 
business, by organized labor and by government, to 
divert the advantages of constantly improving tech- 
nology to the exclusive benefit of favored groups, 
rather than to distribute these benefits to the people as 
a whole. When a technological advance is made, such 
advance ought to be followed by a lowering of the 
price to consumers of the article produced, rather than 
by absorbing all the savings in higher wages to labor 
and larger profits to capital. Improved technology 
does not bring “technological unemployment” when the 
benefits of such improvements are thus passed on to 
consumers, thereby increasing the demand for ‘the 
goods. But when a new technological process is de- 
veloped, enabling one employee to do the work of 
two, and when the saving is entirely absorbed by in- 
creasing the wages of employees, there is no increase 
in the production of, or demand for, the product. A 
lot of men lose their jobs—and technological improve- 
ment contributes nothing toward increasing the total 
volume of commodities to be divided among the Amer- 
ican people. 


Labor's Efficiency Increases 70 Per Cent, 
Wages Rise 146 Per Cent 


The extent of improved technology on the railroads 
and the manner in which its benefits have been distrib- 
uted has a direct bearing, not only on the immediate 
question of railway solvency, but also on the larger 
question of the effect of the distribution of the benefits 
of improved technology on the total volume of produc- 
tion and traffic. What do the figures show? They show 
that the average hourly production (in traffic units) 
per railway employee increased almost 70 per cent from 
1916 to 1936, but that the hourly compensation per em- 
ployee increased 146 per cent, or more than twice as 
much. The price of railway freight service (revenue 
per ton-mile) meantime increased 38 per cent. At the 
same time railway employment declined from 1,647,097 
to 1,065,624, or 35 per cent, and 581,473 men lost their 
jobs. Since 1936 wages have again been increased, 
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rates have been reduced and 100,000 more employees 
have lost their jobs. 

Technological improvement—yes, lots of it. But 
owners of railway securities did not benefit from it, be- 
cause net railway operating income in 1936 was only 
667 millions, as compared with 1,040 millions in 1916. 
Neither did 581,473 railway employees benefit from the 
technological improvement, because they lost their jobs. 
Shippers did not benefit, because their rates were in- 
creased by 38 per cent. Who then did benefit? Ob- 
viously, the chief beneficiaries were the employees whose 
average hourly earnings increased 146 per cent—and 
sharing also in the benefits were the recipients of in- 
creased taxes paid by the railways and recipients of 
the increased prices the railways had to pay for many 
of the materials they use. Increased prices for ma- 
terials, also, are largely accounted for by increases in 
wages paid to industrial labor. 

Technological progress is no guarantee of increased 


‘national income, in the absence of a system of dis- 


tribution which spreads the benefits of such progress 
in a manner to assure increased production of com- 
modities. Protective tariffs, monopolistic price fixing 
by business and organized labor, and increasing taxes 
to support economic services (such as waterways and 
highways) provided by government instead of by pri- 
vate enterprise, are among the chief reasons for the 
failure of production and railway traffic to increase at 
the former rate. Out of that cause flows the main dif- 
ficulty which today besets not only the railways, but 
industry generally in this country. 


A Questionnaire for the Railroad Conferees 


We do not expect, of course, that a conference such 
as that the President has called to discuss transporta- 
tion problems, will consider that its terms of reference 
include problems which involve the whole of industry, 
and political policy as well. But before this confer- 
ence decides that the railways’ difficulties arise wholly 
from partial obsolescence (due to the superior economic 
efficiency of newer forms of transportation), and hence 
are to be solved largely by a wholesale junking of 
railway plant and railway securities, they might at least 
explore among themselves the following questions: 

1. To what extent is the assumed obsolescence of 
railway plant (and of the securities outstanding against 
such plant) due to genuine economic superiority of 
recent rivals of the railways? Is it not possible that 
a large part of the supposed obsolescence (and hence 
the assumed worthlessness of the securities outstand- 
ing against the “obsolete” facilities) may arise from 
purely artificial conditions, such as regulatory handi- 
caps against the railroads and tax favoritism to their 
rivals? 

It would reflect little credit on a government which 
would enforce a deflation of private capital values, 
justifying its action on grounds no more fundamental 
than its own caprice. 
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2. To what extent are the increased wage rates paid 
hy railroads justified by living costs, and by increased 
cutput per employee? Is there adequate machinery 
available to insure, on the one hand, that railway em- 
ployees benefit commensurately with their improved 
efficiency, or, on the other hand, to prevent them from 
combining to secure benefits greater than their im- 
proved efficiency indicates they deserve? 

3. If the national income should be increased to the 
100 billions which the President has set as a goal, would 
it be necessary, or even desirable, to “consolidate” out 
of existence all the railway terminals and other fa- 
cilities, the wiping out of which the present volume of 
traffic might appear to justify? 

4, Since a body, such as the President’s conference, 
representing the national point of view, is presumably 
concerned with securing an efficient transportation serv- 
ice as a whole, and is not primarily committed to the 
welfare of either the railways or their rivals per se— 
then to what extent is there evidence that traffic is 
now being handled by railway which, all costs consid- 
ered, might more economically be moved by some other 
form of transportation? And conversely, is there any 
evidence that some traffic is now moving by waterway 
or highway which might, at lower social costs, be re- 
stored to railway movement? 


Will Wiping Out Investors Attract New Capital? 


5. If there are any grounds for the suspicion that 
present railway difficulties arise, in part at least, from 
arbitrary favoritism of rival forms of transportation, 
or from encroachment of organized labor upon the 
share of earnings attributable to capital investment, 
will the extinction of a large part of outstanding rail- 
way securities offer any permanent solution to railway 
difficulties? That is to say, if arbitrary government 
and labor union policies are found to play a part in the 
present predicament of the railways, and if these policies 
are now offset by expropriating and wiping out a large 
part of railway capitalization, what guarantee can be 
offered that these government and labor policies will 
not encroach upon the remaining capital structure, mak- 
ing a further “scaling down” of capitalization neces- 
sary at some future date? 

In short, can railway credit be restored and needed 
new capital be induced into railway investment if pres- 
ent investors are compelled to “take a licking,” with 
no further assurance than an unenforceable promise that 
it won’t happen again? 

It would be a comfortable thought, if some consolida- 
tion or bankruptcy magic could be produced which 
would restore railway credit and employing and buying 
power, and not cost anybody anything. But we doubt 
that it can be done—and we doubt even more that the 
tire cost of a reform, calculated primarily to restore 
railway credit, can be successfully saddled upon the 
very people upon whose future investments the entire 
‘uture of the industry hangs. 
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Toll Road Magic 


We have long believed that no permanent solution 
to the railroad problem will be found in “scaling down” 
capitalization to offset the inroads on capital values 
made by militant labor and subsidized competitors. As 
long as there is no change in the policy which permits 
organized labor to secure wage advances whether there 
is any money in the till or not, and as long as move 
and more billions are spent to subsidize rival transport 
agencies, then putting the railroads “through the wring- 
er” will do no permanent good. 

That is to say, we could reorganize the railroads now 
to wipe out capitalization equivalent to present labor 
and competitive encroachments upon investment values, 
but as long as these encroachments continue, such re- 
organization now can be no guarantee against the nec- 
essity of repeating the process again in a relatively 
short time. Under such conditions we cannot see that 
“the wringer” alone can do much to “restore confi- 
dence” or encourage new investments in rail securities. 

We are prompted to call attention once more to this 
important fact, because of the evident popularity in 
Congress of a scheme to build 8 billion dollars worth 
of toll roads. If this scheme goes through, the Presi- 
dent might just as well disband his conference on rail- 
road legislation—because there just isn’t anything that 
a tax-paying private business can do to stand up under 
the impact of 8 billion dollars of added competition by 
the government. 

To be sure, they call this highway scheme “self- 
liquidating.” But what if they build the highways and 
the tolls won’t meet the charges? Will the roads then 
be closed to public use? Of course, they will not. The 
taxpayer will be left holding the bag, and the railroads 
will have to try as best they can to meet the added 
competition which a vastly increased subsidy will per- 
mit to a competitor already heavily subsidized. Any- 
how, even if the proposed highways should bring in 
income sufficient to meet all charges, they still would 
not yield any taxes, as the railroads do. 

Do the state and local governments want all trans- 
portation diverted from tax-paying agencies to those 
which pay no taxes? If not, then they had better wake 
up to the implications of this too-clever little plan. 
Moreover, land owners as well as local taxing authori- 
ties had better take a good look at the so-called “excess 
condemnation” idea for financing this development. 
Heretofore, good roads have been looked to to increase 
land and taxable values, but under this scheme all 
such increments in value would be absorbed by the 
federal government—and used to reduce the amount 
of the tolls levied upon the highway users. The toll 
principle for financing highways is sound—but before 
any such grandiose scheme as that now proposed is 
adopted, it would be wise to try out tolls on existing 
“super highways” and see how much revenue they 
bring in. The build-up being given this project smells 
of the “bum’s rush” technique. 
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Pennsylvania Extends 
Electrification to Harrisburg’ 


HE existing single-phase electrification of the Penn- 
} sylvania Railroad, completed in the early part of 
1935, extends from New York and Philadelphia to 
Wilmington, Baltimore, Washington and Potomac Yard, 
Virginia, for passenger and freight service north and 
south, and from New York to Philadelphia and Paoli, 
Pennsylvania, for service east and west. Including the 
trackage used for suburban service, this electrification 
covers a route of 373 miles with 1343 miles of elec- 
trified track. 


New Electrification 


The results of this present electrification have been so 
satisfactory to the railroad and to the public that the 
decision was reached to proceed with the extension which 
will substantially complete the program announced in 
the fall of 1928. 


The lines to be electrified in the new work now under 


* Paper presented by H. C. Griffith, electrical engineer, Pennsylvania, 
before the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, at Akron, Ohio, 
October 15, 1937. 


Completion of program brings system's 
electric track mileage to 2,677 
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way are: (1) The main line from Paoli, twenty miles west 
of Philadelphia, through Lancaster to Harrisburg for 
passenger service to and from the west, and (2) The low 
grade freight line from Morrisville, Pa., near Trenton, 
N. J., via Columbia to Enola Yard near Harrisburg, the 
freight line from Columbia, Pa., following the Susque- 
hanna river to Perryville, Md., and the freight line from 
Monmouth Junction to South Amboy, N. J., with con- 
necting branches and yards. This new work involves the 
electrification of 315 miles of line and 773 miles of 
track. 


System 


In general the same type of system of delivering power 
to the moving trains will be employed in the extension 
as is now in use. An 11,000-volt, single-phase, 25-cycle 
trolley wire supported by a catenary type messenger con- 
struction is used over the center of each track. Trans- 
mission from power supply points to substations is over 
132,000-volt, single-phase, 25-cycle two-wire transmis- 
sion circuits supported on the same structures which 
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carry the catenary system. Substations are of the out- 
door type located eight to ten miles apart, although in 
some instances advantage has been taken of the possi- 
bility of increasing this spacing to as much as 13 miles. 

Catenary structures are spaced approximately 20 per 
mile, and the poles are of an H-section, simple and easily 
adapted to the required designs. 


The structure design principally used is called the 
“cross-catenary” and consists of guyed poles on each 
side of the right-of-way with a cross-wire span over the 
tracks which supports the weight of the catenary con- 
struction. The guy anchors consist usually of cast iron 
cones, but when greater strength is required a reinforced 
concrete anchor is poured in place. The pole foundations 
have been simplified and generally consist of a metal 
tube sunk in the ground and back-filled with concrete 
after the pole has been inserted and alined. The top 
surface of the foundation is dressed off by metallic split 
forms. 


When it is not practical to install guys, a self-support- 
ing structure known as the “cross-beam” type is used. 
The cross-wire span is in this case replaced by a steel 
cross-beam, stiffened by sag braces, by which means the 
poles are made self-supporting. 

Where it is unnecessary or undesirable to have poles 
on each side of the right-of-way, such as in one-or two- 
track construction, and provided one pole only is re- 
quired for the support of the transmission circuits, a 
structure known as the “bracket” type is used. This con- 
sists of a single guyed pole supporting a bracket from 
which the catenary construction is suspended. 

A unique feature of these general types of construc- 
tion is the large degree of longitudinal and torsional 
flexibility provided, together with transverse strength. 

The catenary system consists of a No. 4/0 bronze 
trolley wire having approximately 55 per cent equivalent 
copper conductivity supported by a 54-in. composite mes- 
senger cable having seven copper covered steel core wires 
and twelve surrounding copper wires. This composite 
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supporting messenger furnishes additional conductivity 
considerably in excess of the 5-in. low conductivity 
bronze wire generally used up to this time, and at the 
same time furnishes adequate strength for supporting 
the catenary system. On all tracks used for high-speed 
passenger service where greater flexibility in the catenary 
system is desired and at points where greater conduc- 
tivity is required, an auxiliary messenger of No. 4/0 
solid copper is carried just above the contact wire and 
supports the contact wire by means of clips staggered 
with respect to the hangers, which in turn support the 
auxiliary messenger from the main messenger. 

The insulation of the catenary system is ample to se- 
cure maximum reliability, and consists of three 10-in. 
standard cap and pin suspension insulators each 53 in. 
in length. 

The catenary contact system over each main track is 
electrically independent of that over other tracks, except 
as connected through circuit breakers at the substation 
bus. The trolley wires are sectionalized back of cross- 
overs and at such other points as the requirements may 
dictate so that a failure will be isolated and restricted to 
a relatively small section. 


Transmission System 


The 132,000-volt transmission line conductors are car- 
ried on the structure above the catenary system sup- 
ported eight feet from the poles on cross-arms. The 
insulator strings are composed of nine standard 10-in. 
suspension units. Each of the two wires of a circuit is 
normally at a balanced potential of 66,000 volts to 
ground, inasmuch as the midpoint of the 132,000 volt 
step-up transformer windings are grounded through 330- 
ohm resistors at the supply points. The conductors are 
either 250,000 c.m. hollow copper cable or 477,000 c.m. 
aluminum cable steel reinforced. Each substation is sup- 


Wire Train “Clipping In”’— 
Rivets Are Used to Secure Clips 
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plied, in general, by two or more transmission circuits. 
A No. 4/0 stranded copper ground wire is carried on the 
top of the poles about 12 feet above the upper transmis- 
sion wires. A 6600-volt, single phase, 100-cycle signal 
power transmission circuit composed of No. 1/0 conduc- 
tors is carried on the same structures. 


Substations 


The extension of the electrification involves the build- 
ing of 21, additional step-down transformer substations, 
additions to the transformer capacity in two of the 
supply stations and changes and additions in many of 
the existing substations. Generally the design of sub- 
stations is the same as previously used except for such 
modifications as have been made in the interests of econ- 
omy. The outdoor type of structure used has been sim- 
plified as far as practicable. 

A step-down transformer of 4500 kva. continuous rat- 
ing has been adopted as standard size, the design of the 
transformer receiving particular attention to secure ample 
overload capacity to properly fit the characteristics of 
the railroad power load, and to have high impulse vol- 
tage rating with carefully coordinated insulation. Co- 
ordinating gaps are installed on the bushings and on the 
transmission lines in and nearby the substations. In gen- 
eral, lightning arresters are not used on the 132,000-volt 
circuits. The transformers are connected to the trans- 
mission circuits by means of horn gap switches without 
circuit breakers. The 11,000-volt side of the trans- 
formers is connected to the substation trolley bus through 
circuit breakers and the bus is divided into two sections 
by a bus tie circuit breaker to sectionalize the trolleys in 
each direction from the substation. 

The trolleys are separately fed through high-speed cir- 
cuit breakers which are rated at 1500 amp. continuously 
and interrupt short-circuit currents in less than one cycle 


on a 25-cycle basis, or in approximately 0.04 second. 


Owing to the increase in system capacity as the elec- 
trification has grown, over 100 of these circuit breakers 
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are being obtained with an interrupting rating of 65,000 
amp. as compared with the previous rating of 50, (000 
amp. Upon completion of the electrification more than 
500 high-speed circuit breakers will be in service. One 
particular feature of the later designs of these circuit 
breakers is that they contain little or no oil which sim- 
plifies the maintenance work and greatly reduces the fire 
hazard in case of damage. 


Supervisory Control 


The substations are unattended and on the present elec- 
trification between New York and Wilmington are in 
general electrically controlled direct from nearby signal 
interlocking towers. In a number of cases in the past 
the installation of direct control has been found to be 
uneconomical and supervisory control has been installed 
for the operation of a substation. When the electrifica- 
tion was extended south from Wilmington to Washing- 
ton, the most suitabie location for a number of the sub- 
stations would not be sufficiently close to an interlocking 
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tower to make direct control economical and a super- 
visory control and remote metering system for six of the 
substations was provided. The control of these stations 
was thus placed directly in the hands of the men in 
charge. This has been found to be efficient and reliable 
and considerably faster than the previous system of han- 
dling the operations by telephone instructions to the 
interlocking tower operators. 

In this way the supervisory control system not only 
provides remote control, but also calls immediate atten- 
tion by visual and audible means to any automatic opera- 
tion and insures at all times positive indication of the 
position of circuit breakers and switches in the substa- 
tions. 

At present fourteen of the forty existing transformer 
substations are operated by supervisory control. Having 
had sufficient experience with such a system to be as- 
sured of its reliability, it was decided to develop a uni- 
form centralized control system for all of the substations 
on the new electrification. This system is simplified by 
the fact that 18 of the 21 new substations are located on 
one railroad division and consequently come under the 
supervision of one headquarters office, while two of the 
remaining three could be incorporated as part of an exist- 
ing installation at another point and the remaining sub- 
station is located on a freight branch line and will be 
controlled by supervisory control from an interlocking 
tower from which is controlled the adjacent existing 
substation. 

The point from which the group of 18 new substations 
will be controlled is located at Harrisburg. These sub- 
stations are divided into two zones, each zone comprising 
about half of the main passenger line together with half 
of the low grade freight line. The two wire “code” type 
of supervisory control is used, and each of the substa- 
tions is normally operated over a separate pair of tele- 
phone wires. 

in addition to division of substations by zones, a 
further division is made into groups separating the pas- 
senger and freight territory in each zone. These four 
groups, known as metering groups, are each furnished 
with a spare pair of wires for emergency operation of 
any substation in the group. In case of failure of the 
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wires over which a substation is normally operated, 
operation can be transferred to the spare pair of wires 
by remote means from the dispatching office. 

Four sets of meters are placed in the dispatching of- 
fice, one for each of the metering groups, and indica- 
tions are brought over a pair of metering wires, one 
pair for each group. Any one meter reading in each 
group may thus be obtained at the same time from a 
substation in the group without interfering with the 
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normal operation of the supervisory control system. The 
readings which may be obtained are: 

a—11,000-volt, 25-cycle substation trolley bus voltage. 
b—125-volt substation control battery voltage. 
c—substation supervisory control battery voltage. 
d—25-cycle main power transformer current. 

Where signal power frequency changer sets are in- 
stalled in a substation, the following also may be ob- 
tained : 
e—440-volt, 100-cycle signal power generator voltage. 
f—100-cycle signal generator current. 


Power Supply 


Power at 25 cycles, single phase, is supplied to the 
electrification at seven separate supply points and except 
for the supply from 25-cycle turbo-generators at the 
railroad’s own power plant at Long Island City the power 
is purchased from supplying companies. This purchased 
power is obtained through 60/25-cycle frequency changer 
motor-generator sets from inter-connected power com- 
pany 60-cycle systems, with the exception of one 25-cycle 
water wheel generator which feeds the railroad circuits 
direct. This purchased power is furnished under two 
separate contracts; one in the area from New York to 
the Susquehanna river on the south and to the west at 
a point between Lancaster and Paoli on the new electri- 
fication; the other contract covers the area from the 
Susquehanna river south to Washington and from the 
westerly sectionalizing point to Harrisburg and the 
Enola yards. 

This arrangement adequately protects the service by 


providing power supplies at points well distributed along 
the route, at the same time permitting the supply of 
blocks of power from each source of sufficient volume 
to insure economy of production. 

The supplies are normally operated in parallel through 
the railroad’s 25-cycle transmission lines. As was men- 
tioned before, the substations are not provided with cir- 
cuit breakers in the 132,000-volt lines to switch the 
transformers or the lines between substations under load 
or automatically in case of faults. Circuit breakers are 
provided, however, at several points in the 132,000-volt 
lines to isolate the areas served by the principal supply 
stations and to separate the two supply systems. 

These circuit breakers are located at three points, as 
follows: 

1. At Perryville, Maryland, on the line south to 

Washington. 

2. A point east of Lancaster, Pa., on the line west 
to Harrisburg. 

These two sectionalizing points serve to isolate com- 
pletely the two power supply systems. 

3. At Zoo substation in Philadelphia. 

This sectionalizing point serves to isolate the power 
supplies north of Philadelphia with those to the south. 

In all cases when sectionalizing circuit breakers are 
opened “phase-breaks” are opened in the trolleys at the 
same substation to prevent the momentary tying together 
by passing trains of trolleys fed from the separate 
sources which may be out of phase. 

Opening of these circuit breakers is accomplished by 
automatic means for conditions when the 60-cycle sys- 
tems back of the 25-cycle generators are out of step. If 
there is a possibility that this may occur because of light- 
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ning storms or similar emergencies, remote tripping of 
the circuit breakers may be accomplished by an operator 
at the principal supply stations or in the power super- 
vising office of the railroad company. 

Prior to the extension of the electrification to Harris- 
burg, automatic operation of the 132,000-volt circuit 
breakers was not provided for short circuit or ground 
faults on the railroad’s transmission lines. Because of 
the greater length of the circuits upon the addition of 
the new work, it has been decided to now provide such 
automatic operation. This reduces the length of circuit 
tripped out by the faults, and, in the case of short cir- 
cuits, the principal supply points are segregated to pre- 
vent such a fault becoming a sufficient shock to the sys- 
tem to cause instability. 

In the case of ground faults the line affected is re- 
layed to first trip the sectionalizing*breaker in that line 
only and then the section of line at fault is isolated. 

In the case of short circuits the relaying provides that 
the sectionalizing breakers both on the paralleling line 
as well as the line at fault are tripped, excepting at Zoo 
substation where it is not felt necessary to trip the sec- 
tionalizing breakers. After the sectionalizing breakers 
have opened, the section of the line at fault is completely 
isolated. 


Direct or Remote Synchronizing 


When the transmission system has been broken apart 
by operation of the sectionalizing breakers, the problem 
of again restoring parallel operation requires synchroniz- 
ing of the system. This may be done in two ways: 

1. If the system operation at the time permits, one line 
may be cleared from a supply station to the sectionalizing 
point. Then by closing the sectionalizing breaker on 
that line, voltage is brought in from the adjoining supply 
station and synchronism established at the supply sta- 
tion bus, after which the system is restored to normal. 

2. If it is not practical to isolate a transmission line, 
remote synchronizing may be performed across the sec- 
tionalizing breakers by bringing from that point to an 
adjoining supply station remote indication of voltage and 
phase angle conditions over telephone wires. Facilities 
for this remote operation will be provided at the new 
sectionalizing point east of Lancaster together with an 
interlocking scheme at the sectionalizing point to pre- 
vent the closing of the circuit breakers should the indi- 
cation be incorrectly received or the operation improperly 
performed. 


Operation of Power Supply and Distribution System 


For the operation of the substation, trolley, and power 
supply switching, an organization has been set up on 
similar lines to that employed for train dispatching. Each 
subdivision or zone of the electrification has a power 
director who is responsible for all switching moves in 
his territory. The control of the switches is performed 
directly by the power directors in territory where super- 
visory control is available as will be the case in the new 
part of the electrification, otherwise the operation is 
performed remotely from an adjacent signal tower by 
the signalman on telephone instructions from the power 
director. The power directors are furnished with com- 
plete telephone service to all switching points over which 
they have supervision, to the train dispatchers and to 
all telephone locations along the right-of-way for the 
purpose of receiving reports and issuing clearances for 
niaintenance operations. Each power director is fur- 
nished with a “model board” on which the circuits in 
his area are shown in miniature with red and green lights 
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to indicate the position of all switching, enabling him 
to know at all times the condition of the circuits and 
thus to act promptly and intelligently. In the past it has 
been the practice for the “model board” to be operated 
manually from a key-board. However, on the “model 
board” at Harrisburg covering the new electrified terri- 
tory the large majority of the operations will be indi- 
cated directly as they are performed by interconnection 
with the supervisory control system. 

In addition it has been found essential to furnish sepa- 
rate centralized supervision over the transmission cir- 
cuits and power supplies, so that switching and manipu- 
lation of circuits locally will not interfere with interdi- 
visional circuits and so that the supply of power will be 
controlled economically and effectively over the entire 
electrification. The responsibility for this rests with the 
system load dispatcher who is located at Philadelphia. 
His office is equipped with a “model board” on which 
are indicated all power supply stations, transmission cir- 
cuits and substation connections. Trolley switching and 
local circuits are omitted. He is connected by a tele- 
phone system to all power directors and power supply 
stations. In addition to this he has an elaborate tele- 
metering system indicating directly before him the load 
on each supply station and the division of load between 
the sections of the electrification. 

One of the important features involved in an electri- 
fication which is not usually associated with the subject, 
is the modernization and improvement to the railroad’s 
telegraph and telephone system. Under steam operation 
it is usual to carry the communication circuits in open 
wires on poles located close to the railroad. Physical and 
electrical coordination of these circuits with the electri- 
fication requires relocation of the communication circuits. 
Between New York and Washington, prior to the elec- 
tric operation, the communication lines were placed in 
cable and installed in underground duct lines. This 
gave excellent results. However, in order to provide 
equal results at a lesser cost, the communication circuits 
on the electrification to Harrisburg will be carried in 
armored cable on treated wood poles along the edge of 
the right-of-way. The circuits are carefully loaded and 
balanced and give a much superior communication sys- 
tem to that formerly in use. The new cables provide, of 
course, for the communication system of the electrifica- 
tion together with its remote metering and supervisory 
control circuits, as well as the communication system for 
the general railroad purposes. 

Another important factor in electrification is the ar- 
ranging of the railroad signalling system to meet the 
conditions of electric traction. In the first place the 
wayside signal structures themselves must be so placed 
to fit in with the location of the catenary supporting 
structures and must be spaced to provide for the higher 
speed train operation which will result from electrifica- 
tion. Since the track rails will carry not only the signal 
circuits but also provide a return circuit for the traction 
current, the signal system must be selected to avoid in- 
terference between the two functions. In addition to 
this the signal system will provide for cab signals, giving 
at all times a continuous indication in the locomotive cab 
of the aspect of the wayside signal last passed, and thus 
indicate any change in conditions ahead. 

The signal system adopted to fulfill these purposes is 
known as the “universal code” system. Position-light 
wayside signals are used and miniature signals of similar 
appearance give the same indication in the cab of the 
locomotive. The direct current or 60-cycle signal sys- 
tems in use prior to electrification are removed and a 
100-cycle universal code system installed. This system 
provides indications by means of intermittent impulses 
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of 100-cycle current in the rails which recur continuously 
at a rate to give the proper indications. These impulses 
are transmitted by physical connections to the wayside 
signal and picked up by the detector bar on the locomo- 
tive and by proper tuning and amplifying equipment are 
translated into the actual signal indication. This signal 
system is unaffected by stray currents of other frequen- 
cies, and even should current of the same frequency be 
imposed on the rails no false clear signal can result un- 
less the current flows at the proper intermittent coded 
impulses. This signal system as well as being safe, re- 
quires a minimum number of wayside wires and the over- 
all cost is relatively low. 

This extension, giving complete electrification of the 
lines from the eastern seaboard to Harrisburg, will not 
only effect substantial operating improvements and econ- 
omies, but will also enable the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
realize an increased return on its entire investment in 
electric service. It will also insure greater reliability, 
higher speed and smoother handling of trains to the 
benefit of the public. In addition the new electrification 
will materially increase the capacity of the railroad, as 
it did in the present electrified territory, without the 
construction of additional tracks. It will accomplish for 
the east and west movement operating improvements 
comparable with those gained by the electrification of the 
New York-Washington service. 

After electrification, a large number of heavy steam 
locomotives, now in use east of Harrisburg, will be trans- 
ferred to other parts of the system, increasing the ef- 
ficiency of handling freight and passenger traffic in terri- 
tory where steam trains are operated. 

Upon completion of the new work the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System will have a total of 2677 miles of elec- 
trified track, or 41 per cent of the total electrically oper- 
ated standard railroad trackage in the United States. 


Lightweight 
Coach Seat 


DESIGN of railway coach seat has recently been 
A developed by the Transportation Seat Company, 

McCormick building, Chicago, which is notable 
for its light but strong construction, unique rotating, re- 
clining-back design and modern styling to provide a 
wide popular appeal. The cushion height and pitch, de- 
gree of recline of the original back position, height of 
the back and the arm rests, have all been worked out by 
architects and engineers familiar with these specialized 
problems to produce a seat design which will assure the 
greatest degree of riding comfort combined with attrac- 
’ tive styling. 

Individual coach seats of the new design weigh from 
105 Ib. to 115 Ib., which is said to be roughly 25 per 
cent less than the present generally-accepted standard 
for lightweight seat construction, or 50 per cent of the 
weight of the first revolving-reclining seats built for 
railway service in this country. The saving in weight 
is effected without the use of alloy metals and attendant 
increase in cost, ordinary carbon-steel tubes and plates 
being combined in an efficient welded design. 

The patented base allows seats of approximately 44 
in. overall arm width to rotate independently on 39 in. 
to 40 in. centers with a clearance at the wall of % in. to 
¥% in. without the necessity of pulling the seat away 
from the wall. The seat base is made of a combination 
of steel plates and tubing of welded construction, with- 
out moving parts. The entire mechanism requires a 
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The Seat with Cushions Removed to Show Rigid Frame Construction 
and Simple Operating Mechanism 


depth of only approximately 34 in. A ball-type locking 
device eliminates the possibility of the seat turning due 
to any unusual motion of the train. The frame is of 
tubular steel construction, reinforced with gussets and 
entirely welded throughout. The reclining mechanism 
for the independently reclined backs is of the unit type, 
lever operated, fully enclosed and applied directly to the 
seat frame. It may be removed as a unit and is replace- 
able as such. 

The backs, mounted on roller bearings, are of steel 
tubing and plywood construction with either rubber or 
spring cushions. Seat cushions also are of either rubber 
or spring construction, as desired. The arms are of 
wood, aluminum, or tubing construction, and removable. 
Arm caps are removable. Backs and cushions are also 
easily removed for cleaning or repairs. 





Passenger Coach Seat Which Combines Modern Styling with Unique 
Rotating and Reclining-Back Features 
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How Restore Railroad Health?* 


Provision for fair return with recapture, a labor 
tribunal and large-scale consolidation 
seen as path to prosperity 


. By Ralph Budd 


President, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


cerning the railway industry is entitled “The 
Patient Grows Worse.” Mr. Woodlock, who cer- 
tainly is among the most astute and competent observers 
of railroad affairs, diagnoses their present affliction as 
progressive anemia. That is a disease and, with great- 
est deference to my friend Mr. Woodlock, I do not be- 
lieve the railroads are diseased. I wish to point out 
that the same objective symptoms are ascribed to a con- 
dition of acute hunger, approaching starvation, and the 
indicated treatment for hunger is more nourishment. 
Mr. Woodlock’s article prompts the question “How 
Healthy Should We Keep Our Railroads ?”’, and that in 
turn, implies that a public policy might be adopted which 
would establish and preserve their strength and stability. 
Undoubtedly that was the purpose of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, which definitely reflected public sentiment at 
the time. The railways are still being operated under 
the Transportation Act, but the original statute has been 
emasculated by amendments and interpretations so that 
its primary purpose of assuring sufficient nourishment to 
keep the railways healthy, has largely been lost sight of. 


A RECENT article by Thomas F. Woodlock, con- 


Features of Transportation Act, 1920 


The underlying idea of the Transportation Act was 
that private ownership and operation of railroads was de- 
sirable; that in order to have the best rail service at the 
lowest cost consistent with an ever available supply of 
good and safe rail transportation, it was necessary that 
the railways earn a fair return on the value of the prop- 
erty being used for transportation purposes; that service 
would be provided at cost, including in cost, such fair 
return on the property. While it may be said that under 
our constitution that was the least which could be done 
for public utilities, nevertheless it was a new thing of 
great importance to enact such a rule of rate making. 
The Supreme Court said this “imposed an affirmative 
duty on the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
rates and to take other important steps to maintain an 
—— railway service for the people of the United 

tates.” 

In recognition of the impossibility of having rates 
which would enable the whole industry to grow and 
prosper, and not allow some railways to earn more than 
a fair return, the Act provided that when a railway 
earned more than a fair return, as fixed by the Inter- 
staie Commerce Commission, a part of the excess should 
be held for the purpose of maintaining a general railroad 
cortingent fund. This was the “Recapture Clause,” 
che acterized by the Supreme Court as “the most novel 
anc’ most important feature of the Act.” 


ee 


C .bstract of an address delivered before the Chicago Association of 
Ou. nerce, 


Another important feature of the Transportation Act, 
1920, intended to strengthen the railroads ahd make for 
low railroad rates, was the provision for consolidation 
of railroads into a relatively small number of systems. 
The obvious purpose was to.avoid duplication of overhead 
and service, to make regulation easier and more effective, 
to guarantee equality of opportunity to the various rail- 
road systems, and otherwise to avoid waste and reduce 
the cost of producing transportation. 

The Act also recognized that so much of the cost of 
railroad operation is represented by payroll, that a pub- 
lic tribunal should be established to handle wages and 
working rules and conditions, functioning independently 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission. In reviewing 
what should be suitable wages, rules and conditions the 
Labor Board was to take into account the cost of living, 
hazard and regularity of employment, wages for com- 
parable work in other industry, training and skill re- 
quired, etc., to the end that in determining the cost of 
operation which the public would have to meet, the labor 
cost would reflect reasonable wages and working con- 
ditions as indicated by the average of employment 
throughout the country. 

The affirmative declaration for a fair return, with the 
provision for the “recapture clause,’ the consolidation 
of railways, and the establishment of the Labor Board, 
were the cardinal points of the Transportation Act, 1920 
It is worth noting that after its enactment there followed 
several years of unparalleled prosperity. 


Fair Return and Recapture Provisions 


What has happened in respect of these three basic 
features? First, the response of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the provisions that a fair return 
should be earned by the railways resulted in an immedi- 
ate revision in railway rates, amounting in 1921, the 
first year of their full effect, to an increase of about 25 
per cent in the average ton-mile freight rate. This was 
to meet increased costs due to the war. Since then in 
many instances the railways have felt it necessary to re- 
duce freight rates to meet competition, largely subsi- 
dized; and certain classes of commodities, such as agri- 
cultural products and livestock, have been given reduc- 
tions by order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The rate structure may be likened to a plateau sub- 
ject to erosion, and the reductions, compelled in one way 
or another, produced deep ravines, lowering the average 
level. Under such circumstances, the Congressional 
mandate for a fair return would have required lifting the 
plateau, at more or less frequent intervals during the 
past fifteen years. However, the general rate level was 
not raised, except by isolated and temporary increases, 
such as the emergency rates in 1935, which were discon- 
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tinued at the end of 1936. Railway men know the im- 
portance of keeping rates low, and I believe no one real- 
izes more keenly and fully than I do the importance of 
keeping them as low as possible. But after all, rates, like 
everything else, are relative, and if costs of the things 
which the railways have to pay for, to put into transpor- 
tation, are forced upward far enough, rates simply can- 
not remain stationary. 

As a matter of information, may I say that, compared 
with present average rates per ton-mile, those in 1921 


were so much higher, that the increase now proposed | 


will restore less than half of the reductions made since 
1921. I make this statement because many inquirers 
have asked if rates, like wages, taxes, and some other 
things, would be placed at a new all-time high. The 
new level, if the entire increase is granted, will be ap- 
proximately that of 1930, and lower than in any year 
from 1921 to 1930. 

The operation of the recapture clause during the ’20s 
resulted in claims of excess earnings upwards of $300,- 
000,000 against about sixty roads. The claims were 
not admitted, and it was evident that endless complica- 
tions and inequities would result. The roads affected 
were greatly concerned about the danger of having to 
pay over this money. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, because of the difficulty of administering that 
part of the Act, was willing to see it modified, but in- 
stead of being modified the recapture clause was re- 
pealed, and the specific mandate for a fair return was 
eliminated. 


I. C. C. Given Managerial Job 


4 

The amended section now provides, among other 
things, that the Commission in fixing rates shall under- 
take to determine what effect these rates will have on 
the movement of traffic, in other words, whether higher 
rates will reduce the volume and the revenue. Thus the 
Commission was clothed with the strictly managerial 
function of determining the selling price which would 
move the most goods, in lieu of the 1920 provision which 
required the Commission to fix rates to provide a fair 
return. Whether or not subsequent events resulted di- 
rectly from this change in the law, it was accompanied 
by rapidly diminishing average earnings per ton-mile and 
declining revenues. 

More important was a much greater decline in the rate 
of return. Gross revenues alone do not determine the 
income earned because the rates may.be so low that the 
high cost of materials, taxes and wages leave but slight 
margin of profit. Rate of return depends upon net rail- 
way income, not gross revenues. For example, on the 
Burlington, due to higher cost of operation and lower 
rates, the year 1937, with a substantially larger volume 
of traffic than 1931, yielded return on investment only 
60 per cent of that earned in 1931 on a smaller volume 
of traffic. Elimination of the recapture provision ap- 
parently has led the Commission to conclude that it 
should fix rates more with reference to those carriers 
having the largest earnings, than to the value of the 
property used by the railways as a whole or by groups. 

Of course, return is based on value of property, and 
not on stocks or bonds. Whether or not, with a fair re- 
turn on its property, a railway would be able to pay in- 
terest on all or only a part of its bonds, or any dividends 
on its stock, depends entirely on the type and extent of 
its financial structure. But there can be no basis for 
the contention that the present difficulties of the railways 
are due to excessive capitalization, when they are earn- 
ing practically no return on any capitalization. Criti- 
cism along that line is like the man who continually com- 
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plained about his wife’s exorbitant demands for money, 
and when asked what she did with it, replied, “I dow’t 
know, I don’t give her the money.” 

I believe the change in basic instructions to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and its interpretation there- 
of, in dealing with railway rates, go a long way toward 
explaining the present railway crisis. It seems to ime 
that the most important revision that could be made in 
the Interstate Commerce Act would be reestablishment 
of a fair return rule of rate making, with a just and 
workable method of recapture. 


Consolidation Would Be Helpful 


Very little has been accomplished in the way of con- 
solidations since 1920. That is due in part at least to the 
requirement that in effecting consolidations competition 
must be preserved as far as possible. If all competition 
is to be preserved, of course, there is no way to consoli- 
date the railways and no purpose in consolidation. The 
Emergency Act, 1933, proceeded on the theory that per- 
haps certain economies could be effected through co-ordi- 
nation of terminals and other facilities, and extensive 
studies were made along those lines. These studies were 
informative, but not fruitful of results, for a reason 
somewhat similar to that which prevented consolidations, 
namely, there were other provisions which were contra- 
dictory, such as the provision in effect, that in any co- 
ordinations there must not be a reduction in the number 
of employes. 

_ Extensive consolidations appeal to me as holding the 
most promise of substantial economies and operating ad- 
vantages, as well as opportunity to improve the service. 
In that way only can the best use be made of the ex- 
isting railway plant of the nation. To maintain as many 
lines as now are maintained between practically all of 
the important cities obviously is more expensive than 
limiting operation to two or three. Reducing the num- 
ber of railways from about 850 operating companies to 
about 20 would eliminate a tremendous amount of over- 
head organization ; would enable the traffic to be concen- 
trated on the most favorable routes, using the best parts 
of the several lines as they now exist, and automatically 
would bring about the most desirable type of co-ordina- 
tion of terminals, namely, co-ordination under a few 
strong ownerships. Competition would be preserved, 
and indeed, the desirable features of competition from 
the public point of view would be enhanced because a 
relatively few strong roads, able as well as willing to give 
good service, would insure higher quality of competition 
than can be obtained from too many lines competing with 
each other, and weakening each other by the excessive 
competition. All of the indispensable advantages of 
private operation would be preserved. The consolida- 
tion provisions of the law should be made workable and 
effective. Probably that means the inclusion of com- 


pulsory power as was done in the British Railways Act, 
1921. 


Labor Provisions Need Modification 


The other vital provision of the Transportation Act, 
establishing the Labor Board, has been repealed. Other 
machinery has been set up which has not resulted in 
satisfactory disposition of questions involving wages and 
working conditions. It is quite generally conceded that 
obsolete rules for pay and working conditions have been 
perpetuated. Some of them, such as the rule requiring 
a day's pay for 100 miles run, result in inflated hourly 
earnings because of the very high speed at which many 
of the present railroad trains are operated, and the de- 
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pendability of the railroad service now compared with 
what it was at the time when these rules were made. I 
believe an independent labor tribunal with responsibility 
and authority clearly and fairly enunciated would put 
rules and working conditions on a reasonable and sound 
basis, adapted to present day conditions. 

I believe that these revisions of the law as to rates, 
consolidations and labor would enable the railways to 
obtain sufficient nourishment not only to keep body and 
soul together, but to sustain other industry through their 
immense purchasing power. 


Opportunities For Betterment 


What of the job of hauling people and goods? How 
healthy should our railroads be in order to function best 
and cheapest My answer is that they should have the 
most suitable cars, locomotives, shops, terminals, tracks 
and structures that science and invention can make avail- 
able. The increased efficiency and improved quality of 
service which has characterized railway progress in this 
country have resulted from liberal capital expenditures 
throughout the years. Only in this way have manage- 
ments been able to absorb mounting costs of labor, ma- 
terial and taxes. The key to the solution has been mass 
production and consequent low unit transportation costs. 
Strong and progressive railroads will be able to con- 
tinue along these same sound lines. 

It may be said that financial strength and health are 
not essential in order to provide good transportation ; 
that bankrupt roads serve as well and as cheaply as do 
strong roads. Of course, such service is at the expense 
of those who invested their money in such properties. 
In recent years the public has had millions of dollars of 
railroad service at less than cost and the owners of rail- 
road securities have had much of their values passed on 
to shippers and employees. A national transportation 
policy cannot be based upon confiscation. Investors will 
not continue to put new money into a plant if the policy 
of ignoring the right to a fair return is continued; if 
rates continue to be fixed solely with regard to handling 
volume of traffic and not to income; if excessive competi- 
tion is to be insisted upon without payment of the cost; 
if economies are to be prevented whenever they run 
counter to the selfish advantage of some locality or 
group; and if additional restrictions and inhibitions such 
as now before the Congress are imposed. 

Under those circumstances we would face a railroad 
future of impoverishment and enforced curtailment of 
expenditures such as we have had since last autumn 
when expenses were forced up to a point where little 
or no net income has remained. This would mean per- 
petuating many units of the plant which should be re- 
placed with more modern and economical units. It 
would mean that the cost of producing transportation 
would be higher and the quality would be lower, with 
grave danger of a shortage at times of peak demand. 
And it should be kept in mind that no matter how 
transportation is provided the public ultimately pays 
what it costs. 


100,000 Cars, 2,000 Locomotives a Year 


On the other hand, from the standpoint of physical 
improvements and performance, the present situation is 
most fortunate because there are so many ways in which 
railroad facilities can be improved. After some years 
subnormal replacement the time has come to install 

many new cars and locomotives. Phenomenal new metal 
% 8 have revolutionized the relationship of weight and 

‘Ik on the one + 1d to strength on the other. Stream- 
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lined trains of aluminum and stainless steel that weigh 
about half as much as the old standard equipment have 
dramatized these facts. More important is the appli- 
cation of the same principle to locomotives and freight 
cars. Modern engines will haul heavy trains at higher 
speeds and cover many more miles per day; the use of 
alloys in rods, pins and other reciprocating parts greatly 
reduces their weight, and consequently the “pound” on 
track, giving an ‘all- around increase in efficiency over 
the older types that may be replaced. 

In 1937 the Burlington built 1,000 box cars using 
moderate amounts of alloy steels. When they were 
completed their weight and capacity were compared with 
1,000 similar cars built in 1928 of what were then stand- 
ard materials. The 1928 cars weighed 24.4 per cent 
more per cubic foot of capacity than the 1937 cars. The 
cost of maintaining the 1937 cars will be substantially 
less; when a train of these loaded cars is handled more 
of the weight will be pay freight and when the cars are 
handled empty the cost of moving them will be less. 
There are 2,000,000 freight cars in the United States 
with an average age of 17 years, and 45,000 locomotives 
averaging 20 years old. 100,000 new cars and 2,000 
new locomotives a year, for many years, can be justified 
economically, provided a constructive national railroad 
policy is adopted and followed consistently so as to re- 
store railroad credit, that is, financial health. Similarly, 
the track and structures, shops, machinery and tools can 
be modernized advantageously if obsolescence can be re- 
garded as an opportunity instead of a near-calamity. 


Growth of Other Transportation 


In order to think clearly about a national policy it is 
necessary to have in mind the relationship of railway 
transportation to all transportation in this country. For-! 
merly railways so dominated the field that their charges 
for freight and passenger services were almost synony- 
mous with the nation’s transportation bill. Now with 
four other forms, waterway, highway, airway and pipe- 
line, the railway bill is only about one-fourth of the 
whole, that is, four billion of a total of 16 billion dollars 
a year. Much of the other 12 billion represents the 
cost of operating 24 million automobiles and is part of 
our way of living; but nonetheless it is transportation. 

Looking at the picture as a whole and granting that 
railway services are essential to our business and social 
life, 1¢ would not seem that the difference between starva- 
tion and sustaining railway revenues would be a serious 
obstacle to a nation which has voluntarily doubled its 
investment in transportation plant and voluntarily trebled 
its annual transportation bill. Indeed since railway serv- 
ice must be provided, sustaining rates, in the long run, 
will be most economical. I believe amendments to the 
Transportation Act of the character indicated, and others 
perhaps less essential, with effective administration, 
would keep the railways in robust health for the current 
work they are called upon to do and, of course, for pur- 
poses of national defense. 


Group Interest vs. National Welfare 


However, it is easier to formulate a sound transporta- 
tion policy than to secure adoption and enforcement of 
it. The public interest is subordinated to selfish interest 
and group pressure by labor, investors, shippers, com- 
munities, and possibly to some extent by railroad man- 
agement. Experiences with attempted consolidations of 
railways are in point. We have a law which presumes 
that consolidations are desirable, and yet when plans are 

(Continued on page 347) 
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Large increase in material stocks acknowledged— 
Liquidation slow with curtailed consumption 


HILE year-end records of railway inventories 
W are being assembled, reports of the materials 
and supplies in stock on the last day of Novem- 
ber are being scrutinized by railroads, manufacturers 
and economists for the further light these suddenly 
prominent items of corporation balance sheets shed on 
the general economic as well as the railway situation. 
The November 30 total, as reported to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission by Class I railroads, excluding 
switching and terminal companies, was $383, 661 332, aS 
compared with $384,376,045 on October 31, 1937, and 
$297,703,076 on November 30, 1936. This was an in- 
crease of $86,000,000, or 30 per cent, over November 
30, 1936, and an increase of $104,000,000 or 37 per ceut, 
over the inventory of November 30, 1935. Most of 
this increase was in stocks of miscellaneous materials; 








Stocks of Materials and Supplies—Class I Railroads—November 30, 1937, and 1936 








Rail, New and S. H. C rossties Other Material, Exc. Fuel Total, Incl. Fuel 
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A. T. & _ SPORE ae 3,591,943 2,469,390 648,826 515,348 18,574,484 11,292,131 25,718,518 16,392,974 
Atlantic Sins Bl 6scteaaewe 115,436 404,546 477,501 195,364 2,278,996 1,687,467 3,926,262 2,921,986 
Baltimore & Ohio ...........-. 1,297,209 363,639 1,511,146 1,062,595 10,115,626 7,608,912 12,923,981 9,235,067 
Bangor & Aroos. ............-: 63,867 70,251 89,877 110,777 571,150 508,177 949,687 805,453 
ES Oa eae 11,959 15,681 5,097 4,800 50,032 31,093 67,088 54,205 
Ge SEE. vcdcccdsceceen 248,147 445,448 959,512 1,223,671 2,354,956 2,303,546 3,858,777 4,208,237 
Sn. Ut By sensvevevesees 2,924 10,474 8, 3,385 41,633 39,946 57,045 57,077 
> Rae rae renee 32,594 16,455 242,407 191,384 1,011,080 703,245 1,404,128 1,017,331 
ROE, M.. i ceewarsnucenns 177,882 205,188 188,773 109,656 1,388,031 1,173,869 1,916,190 1,616,806 
ee een 44,193 51,442 85,621 5,170 397,454 311,442 626,281 469,820 
Pe, "Oly aacéacexksabave was 13,454 22,124 10,057 35,780 120,630 82,162 167,211 162,603 
ME. cee tee eet eheth . ana . “eee  -aeeee> 8 .cekaweeec 9 0 See 00606 ae Te 4,297,385 3,915,873 
i 2 3 See eer 246,269 234,995 206,622 153,761 635,904 420,315 1,165,606 852,960 
eS Se) 2 1,924 21,682 12,825 17,412 263,692 212,716 296,859 259,716 
a TE Cee nea ees 1,439,799* 1,248,568 2,735,724* 1,455,404 7,182,389* 5,560,568 12,073,512* 8,641,065 
i ST a eee 662,361 685,620* 2,821,260 1,838,074* 6,498,131 4,451,402* 11,160,915 7,817,149* 
> eee 46,860 5,088 59,242 5,464 645,593 550,907 784,930 650,777 
"i AL ee ee ee 123,846 67,770 173,325 68,936 687,161 545,748 1,040,504 745,963 
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D 7 AD SR Dee ee 6,199 14,727 6,539 7,014 72,303 63,612 93,331 88,296 
US. i aa ere eae 48,930 23,674 131,096 94,813 363,560 292,463 575,674 422,349 
CE Mc vueckeetnmwacie 174,319 66,784 232,015 138,617 733,166 451,927 1,841,139 938,659 
MS SS a 2 eee ese 41,511 74,865 11,592 16,346 160,688 180,671 235,643 281,498 
iG ae. Suadessneeueewene ss 30,084 27,472 25,788 17,573 912,199 826,918 1,060,033 938.889 
RS eS ern ameeaern 233,427 338,049 696,192 629,539 2,476,485 2,038,086 4,185,448 3.424.406 
SIR 6c pu naeeceenes 358,722 103,635 98,487 83,228 1,314,042 1,100,447 2,029,872 1,473,384 
of 0 Ae aaa er 4,484* 4,724 23,775* 8,006 144,508* 156,488 173,293* 169.729 
lS EC eRe 773,410 704,270 837,411 1,021,584 6,113,328 4,669,578 9,240,296 7,828,714 
NN oe att oS ain eig vib 21,941 36,612 805,586 496,283 6,971,911 4,932,773 8,387,487 6,123,640 
ae RBA ae ae 113,851 71,398 318,104 271,262 623,775 668,159 1,328,988 1,297,991 
Se a OS" eee ager 10,913 12,010 27,454 21,588 142,344 126,435 197,501 171,067 
2S SE 8 See Sera 58,007 82,565 i ere 154,483 168,570 323,150 346,221 
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DIE: -seGdabbuaeawennes 199,735 88,538 300,518 280,834 2,655,048 2,055,043 3,482,390 2,752,655 
ee ane. cennkweamten 101,828 106,152 102,719 136,830 519.417 397,297 903.507 752,867 
. A aumececdwecous ews ‘ 387,130 980,893 1,848,797 1,606,595 6,272,918 5,011,610 8,877,553 8,122,743 
Me. Cent. (Inc. Port. Term’]).. 176,336 123,963 38,683 183,206 1,029,514 967,363 1,381,915 1,368,317 
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Sou. Pac.-Pac. Lines ......:00- 659,924 841,807 2,165,543 1,834,073 7,555,873 5,262, 175 12,908,988 9,669, (48 
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Stocks of Materials and Supplies—Class I Railroads—November 30, 1937, and 1936—(Continued) 












































































































































Rail, New and S. H. Crossties Other Material, Exc. Fuel Total, Incl. Fuel 
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Comparative Changes in the Value of Material Stocks on Individual Railroads Since January 1, 1936. Fuel, 
Rail and Ties Excluded 
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Month to Month Value of Material Balances—Class I Railroads 


that is, materials exclusive of fuel, rail and ties. Based 
on reports to this paper, these stocks totaled approxi- 
mately $208,000,000 on November 30, as compared with 
$147,000,000 in November, 1936. Tie stocks totaled ap- 
proximately $46,000,000, as compared with $35,000,000 
in 1936, while stocks of new and used rails totaled ap- 
proximately $31,000,000, compared with $34,000,000 in 
1936. 

That the increases are partly the result of the increased 
cost of materials in 1937 and partly reflect necessary in- 
creases in working stocks for the protection of the higher 
rate of repair work carried on during 1936 and the early 
part of 1937 is generally understood. It has been 
acknowledged, however, that large surpluses of materials 
have accumulated as the result of the abnormal buying a 
year ago, and as the result of curtailment in operations 
iast fall with declining traffic. A reduction of only $715,- 
713 in the total balances from October 31 to November 
30, 1937, fails to bear out the opinion that any appre- 
ciable progress has been made to date in liquidating the 
surplus, despite the pressure now being exerted to ab- 
sorb the over-supply. 

The November 30 balances were larger than on No- 
vember 30, 1936, by 58 per cent on the Santa Fe; 97 
per cent on the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range; 22 per 
cent on the Erie; 37 per cent on the Illinois Central ; 26 
per cent on the Lehigh Valley; 26 per cent on the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas ; 26 per cent on the New York Cen- 
tral; 25 per cent on the New Haven; 27 per cent on the 
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Northern Pacific; 55 per cent on the Pennsylvania; 23 
per cent on the Reading; 33 per cent on the St. Lovwis- 
San Francisco; 45 per cent on the Seaboard Air Line: 
25 per cent on the Southern ; 34 per cent on the South mm 
Pacific ; 24 per cent on the Texas & Pacific; 39 per cent 
on the Union Pacific and 33 per cent on the Wabzash 
When the present stocks of miscellaneous materials, ex- 
clusive of fuel, rail and ties, of some of these roads are 
compared with their corresponding values at the bevin- 
ning of 1936, the increases were much larger, being over 
100 per cent in some cases, as shown in the charts, 


Exceptions to Rule 


There were many exceptions to the general rule, how- 
ever. In the charts, the inventories of a large number of 
railroads have been reduced to common denominators 
for comparative purposes and carried forward, month by 
month, from the beginning of 1936. The charts show 
very little change in the inventories of some roads dur- 
ing the past two years. Other roads began liquidating 
their surpluses as early as last June, and have already ef- 
fected substantial reductions in their balances. Com- 
pared with November, 1936, the November 30, 1937 
balances show increases of only 6 per cent on the Rock 
Island ; 8 per cent on the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; 2 per 
cent on the Kansas City Terminal; 9 per cent on the 
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, 1936 1937 

JOBUATY once ccccewscseccesesccscss $281,790,205 320,360,277 
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MMIII. cas Gets s> qicicn Sas al afin Avon rw mr tion wick bicker 299,266,486 365,470,058 
ME Sieuais a eine 4 whet eehares eae duce wis 299,847 065 366,600,051 
RN sini iter reece es eet erae na g eh iano 297,505,991 371,557,945 
SS. davintindiv tects kc ching Serwt a nsginl eovto Sie eo tai 295,320,664 374,831,739 
NE hnesc ec net. ced dbpiebniete nt uae 295,442,131 380,425,708 
INE. hese tae area arene diviniseoes 295,676,806 383,794,201 
ED sia ae reeled ca heca GAG. iel a ae VG 294,507,835 384,376,045 
EO ee er er Tee eee 297,703,076 383,661,332 
PE. civeyecnanebakesahasinames 307,574,520 caee 





* As reported by the I. C. C. 





Maine Central and 7 per cent on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville; and they were 8 per cent less on the Boston & 
Maine and the Soo last November than on November 
30, 1936. 

The liquidation of the inventories is being watched 
by manufacturers as an indicator of the rate at which 
railway buying will increase with increases in traffic, and 
it is generally believed that the surplus will be rapidly 
consumed once the heavy repair and building programs, 
for which most of it was purchased, are resumed. 
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Lackawanna Receives High-Speed 
Passenger Locomotives 


4-6-4 type built by American have 80-in. drivers, a flexible wheel 
base, and develop 52,800 lb. tractive force 


five locomotives of the 4-6-4 type from the Amer- 

ican Locomotive Company which were placed in 
passenger service in December, 1937, and early in Jan- 
uary of this year. In point of weight on drivers, total 
weight and tractive force, these locomotives are among 
the largest that have been built, although a number of 
others have higher boiler capacity. They are exceeded 
in weight only by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
4-6-4 type locomotives built in 1931 and by the locomo- 
tives of this type just delivered to the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. They develop the highest cylinder tractive 
force of any of the type yet built. A comparison of the 
principal dimensions of the Lackawanna locomotives 
with several others of the same wheel arrangement is 
shown in one of the tables. 

The new Lackawanna locomotives develop a tractive 
force of 52,800 lb. The driving wheels are 80 in. in 
diameter ; the cylinders, 26 in. by 30 in., and the boiler 
carries a working pressure of 245 Ib. per sq. in. 

The boiler is of the conical type with an inside dia- 
meter at the first ring of 82.in. The firebox has a grate 
area of 81.5 sq. ft. and a combustion chamber extends 
forward into the barrel of the boiler 55 in., leaving the 
length over tube sheets 17 ft. 6 in. There are three 
Nicholson Thermic syphons, two in the firebox and one 
in the combustion chamber. In addition to the syphons 
there are three arch tubes in the firebox. Firebar grates 
are fitted in the firebox and the coal is fed by a Stand- 
ard Type BK stoker, with the engine located on the 
locomotive at the rear end of the cradle. The boiler is 
fitted with a 52-unit Type A superheater, with the Amer- 
ica’ throttle in the header, and the feedwater heater is 


<< Delaware, Lackawanna & Western received 


the Worthington Type 5Sa. Other special equipment in 
the boiler includes the Barco low-water alarm and the 
Superior soot blower. 

The foundation of these locomotives is a General 
Steel Castings bed with cylinders, back cylinder heads, 
main reservoir, guide and reverse-gear supports, and 
air-pump brackets cast integral. The firebox is carried 
by sliding shoes at the front and by an expansion plate 
at the rear. The engine truck is of the General Steel 
Castings type, with inside bearings, and the trailing truck 
is of the Delta four-wheel type. The driving wheels 
have Boxpok centers which are cross-counterbalanced. 
All of the locomotive journals are fitted with Timken 
roller bearings. One of the outstanding features of 
this locomotive is the application of the Alco lateral 
cushioning device on all three pairs of driving wheels. 
The front pair has a cushioned lateral of 34 in. on either 
side, while on the other two pairs the lateral is 4 in. on 
each side. 

The front driving-spring hanger on each side is solidly 
connected to the engine bed. At the rear end of the 
suspension the rear trailer-spring hanger is connected to 
the truck frame through a coil snubber spring. 

The steam-pipe casings are of the Fetters type which 
provide a flexible connection between the smokebox and 
the lower flange of the branch pipe, at both of which 
points the closure is made by welding. The exhaust- 
steam pipes from the cylinders to the feedwater heater 
are broken at the point where they enter the front end. 
Both the inside and outside pipe connections on either 
side of the locomotive are sealed against the horizontal 
wall of the pocket in the front end by ball joint rings. 

The pistons are of rolled steel with bull rings and 
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packing rings of Hunt-Spiller gun iron. The same ma- 
terial is also used in the cylinder and valve-chamber 
bushings and the valve bull rings and packing rings. 

Crossheads and guides are of the multiple-bearing 
type, with the Alco Slid-Guide attachment at the rear 
cylinder head. The rods are of conventional design, 
equipped with floating bushings throughout. The outer 
bushings are of Hunt-Spiller gun iron. The piston rod, 
main and side rods and axles are all of low-carbon nickel 
steel. 

The main crank pins are of an unusual two-piece de- 
sign which has been developed and is used extensively 
on the D. L. & W. The outer pin is bored to a diameter 
of 55% in. and in this shell is shrunk an inner core. The 
outer shell is carbon steel, normalized and tempered, 
while the core is of chrome-nickel steel, quenched and 
tempered. These locomotives have Walschaert valve 
motion. The piston valves are 12 in. in diameter and 
have a total travel of 7% in. The reverse gear is the 
Alco type K. 

Each locomotive has a Detroit Model D force-feed 
lubricator of 32 pints capacity. From it oil is fed to the 
cylinders and guides, to the stoker and feedwater pump, 
to the turbo generator and throttle, and to the driving- 





General Dimensions and Weights of the D. L. & W. 
4-6-4 Type Locomotives 


ES. rnd ath b-6 Scars ay action ale oma alao mites ae D. L. & W. 
IN itr sarciarg axed Ap heen tials ae aestn Ee American Locomotive Co. 
I ME a ic xda Chebaese wed dbtees 4-6- 
I oo ici 5 cca. a we a Rabi oe alata me 1151-1155 
IE we asad 6 dw eu audi oe ase oA gain sla Roki 1937 
iach i aD ig i iat gly ge Passenger 
Rated tractive force, engine, 85 per cent, Ib... 
Weights in working order, Ib.: 
Nia alin, ela a aan pon alaensatee aces 198,000 
a as i cre aimarecaatarn eae s 82,000 
On trailing truck, front .................. 47,000 
Ce Gomme Grek, tack ....cccccccccccces 50,000 
i 2 Rh Sag eakenaadne ewe eieiaeds 377,000 
dh Sd oo Gath ave ne digin h eee a wee. 313,100 
Wheel bases, ft. and in.: 
ES ar 6 aoa oe date wae whe eutwicawite 14- 0 
I sila a oui as tha ete rail aso awe 40- 7 
Engine and tender, total ..............0-:. 81- 2% 
Driving wheels, diameter outside tires, in. ... 80 
Cylinders, number, diameter and stroke ..... 2-26x30 
er cdtbnca skaneeenaaowwews Walschaert 
Valves, piston type, size, in. ...........0.06. 12 
PE CHUN TG civ ccicwetcdsénceaeeeees 7% 
Boiler: 
er eee 245 
Diameter, first ring, inside, in. ............ 82 
eee 130'/16 
i Mi Mh. ct¢snsrdedeowseedns oes 90% 
Combustion chamber length, in. ........... 55 
Arch tubes, number and diam., in. ........ 3- 3% 
Thermic syphons, number ..............:: 3 
Tubes, number and diam., in. ............. 231- 2 
Flues, number and diam., in. ............- 52- 5% 
Length over tube sheets, ft. and in. ....... 17- 6 


ue 
RS aii vb weabde keane eens 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 


Soft coal 
81.5 


Firebox and comb. chamber ............... 350 
na rw al ean ae Gite dhace Sears 27 
DY Uta tec hoiusnecec na keoeswn een ee 100 
eer ee ere 477 
RE er ee rene 3,377 
SS RS ee eee oe 3,854 
ed Cian ep earn oa wae ae 1,123 
Combined evap. and superheat. ............ 4,977 
Tender: 
Dts seh accebddeseavduev sue euineens eee Rectangular water leg 
ie e cuninks bakaevaudeavbbes 15,800 
I cic cae eae Rea veneneia’ 26 
DEE (ude Winn sabi cndadeae dey chuacueeen ed Six-wheel 





box shoe and wedge faces. The driving rods are grease 
lubricated with Spee-D fittings. 

The sanders are of the Gapp type developed on this 
railroad. The sander valve functions, first, to apply 
sand in front of the main driving wheels and, then, on 
further movement of the valve handle against spring 
compression, to feed sand in front of the leading driving 
wheel. This is done to protect the side rods from the 
severe stresses sometimes caused when sand is applied 
under the leading wheel, causing it to catch and stop 
the other wheels through the rods. 





February 19, 1938 


Westinghouse No. 8ET air-brake equipment is ; p- 
plied on these locomotives. Brake shoes are fitted on 
the engine trucks, but not on the trailers. Two cro s- 
compound air compressors are mounted on engine-| 2d 
brackets under the sides of the smokebox. 

The tender is of the water-bottom type built up or a 





A Comparison of the Principal Dimensions of Some Recent 
4-6-4 Type Locomotives 


+ 


5 as 

BND. Sse bine st auaroee Kaine DL&W.  (J-3) N.H.& H C.B.& YQ, 
CO SS eee American American Baldwin Baldwin 
i ee oe 1937 1938 1937 193] 
Weight on drivers, lb. ...... 198,000 196,000 193,000 207.730 
Total weight of engine, lb... 377,000 360,000 365,300 391.880 
Tractive force, engine, lb.... 52,800 43,440 44,000 47.700 
Tractive force, booster, Ib.... ..... taeee. «sees 11,700 
Tractive force, total, lb. .... 52,800 55,540 44,000 59.400 
Diameter of driving wheels, in. 80 79 80 78 
Cylinders, diam. and stroke, in. 26x30 221%4x29 22x30 25x28 
Boiler pressure, Ib. ......... 245 275 285 250 
Total evap. heat. surface, 

a, ee eee 3,377 4,187 3,815 +.247 
Superheating surface, sq. ft... 1,123 1,745 1,042 1,830 
eS =e 81.5 82.0 77.1 87.9 





General Steel Castings underframe. It is carried on two 
General Steel Castings six-wheel trucks which are fitted 
with A. S. F. clasp brakes. The axles have 6%4-in. by 
12-in. plain journal bearings. The tender has a capacity 
of 15,800 gallons of water and 26 tons of coal. 

The engine and tender connections include the Frank- 
lin Type E2 radial buffer. The drawbar at the front 
of the locomotive is fitted with Miner draft gear and 
that at the rear of the tender with the Cardwell F3 type. 

The general dimensions and weights of these locomo- 
tives are shown in one of the tables. 


South Carolina’s 


Truck Law Upheld 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 


N a unanimous opinion of those members sitting, the 
United States Supreme Court, on February 14, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Stone, declared con- 

stitutional, as to interstate motor carriers, a statute of 
South Carolina which prohibits the use on state high- 
ways of motor trucks and semi-trailers exceeding 90 in. 
in width, and 20,000 Ib. in weight including the load. 
By its action, the Court reversed the decision of the lower 
court which had ruled that the law was invalid as applied 
to interstate carriers. 

The case, which is known as South Carolina State 
Highway Department et al. versus Barnwell Brothers, 
Inc., et al., has attracted widespread interest both in the 
railroad field and in the trucking field. A number of 
states, in addition to South Carolina, were interested in 
the outcome of the case as they had laws which regulated 
the size and weight of trucks using their highways. When 
the case came to argument before the Court, nine briefs 
had been filed, with Illinois, Kentucky and Texas de- 
manding validation of the state’s power for regulation, 
and Florida and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
taking a diametrically opposed position. 


I. C. C. Attacked Law 


Florida contended that the South Carolina law would 
seriously interfere with the. fast truck movement of her 
citrus fruit crop to the Northern markets. The Inier- 
state Commerce Commission, in the lower court, tvok 
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the position that the Motor Carrier Act had superseded 
the state regulations for trucks. The Seaboard Air Line 
aiid the Atlantic Coast Line also intervened in the case, 
ca'ling the Court’s attention to the rapidly increasing 
trick competition and contending that the problem of 
safety was a factor warranting the regulation of trucks 
by the State. 

Mr. Justice Reed, then Solicitor General, wrote a brief 
for the Government in which he warned that the entire 
Federal-aid highway program would be affected by the 
decision. He went on to say that the question had a 
direct bearing on “an investment” of about $29,700,000 
the government had allocated to South Carolina for road 
building. 


State Contention Upheld 


Despite the fact that the Court recognized that “there 
is a large amount of motor truck traffic passing inter- 
state in the Southeastern part of the United States which 
would normally pass over the highways of South Caro- 
lina, but which will be barred from the State by the 
challenged restrictions,’ yet it found that South Caro- 
lina has power to impose weight and size limits on trucks 
using its highways. 

The opinion of Mr. Justice Stone repeats the findings 
of the lower court to the effect that 85 to 90 per cent of 
interstate motor trucks were six inches wider than the 
South Carolina limit and were heavier than the 20,000 
Ib. regulation. According to the decision, only four 
other states fix a gross loaded weight as low as 20,000 
pounds. The Court also repeated the finding of the 
lower court which said that the American Association 
of State Highway Officials and the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety in the Department of 
Commerce had recommended for adoption weight and 
width limitations in which weight is limited to axle loads 


of 16,000 to 18,000 pounds and width is limited to 96 
inches. 


State O. K. Pending Federal Occupancy of Field 


Notwithstanding the repetition of the findings of the 
District Court, the Supreme Court did not feel that it 
should restrain South Carolina from making regulations 
for the use of her own highways. ‘While the consti- 
tutional grant to Congress of power to regulate inter- 
state commerce has been held to operate of its own force 
to curtail state power in some measure, it did not fore- 
stall all State action affecting interstate commerce,” said 
Mr. Justice Stone. 

“The present case affords no occasion for saying that 
the bare possession of power by Congress to regulate 
interstate traffic forces the States to conform to stand- 
ards which Congress might, but has not, adopted, or 
curtail their power to take measures to insure the safety 
and conservation of their highways which may be ap- 
plied to like traffic moving interstate. Few subjects of 
State regulation are so peculiarly of local concern as is 
the use of State highways. From the beginning it has 
been recognized that a State can, if it sees fit, build and 
maintain its own highways, canals and railroads and that 
in the absence of Congressional action their regulation 
1s peculiarly within its competence, even though inter- 
State commerce is materially affected.” 

Answering the contention of the government that it 
had helped to finance the highways of South Carolina, 
Mr. Justice Stone went on to say in his opinion that 
"e outh Carolina has built its highways and owns and 
maintains them. It has received from the federal gov- 
€riment, in aid of its highway improvements, money 
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grants which have been expended upon the highways 
to which the injunction applies. But as the district court 
held, Congress has not undertaken to regulate the weight 
and size of motor vehicles in interstate motor traffic, and 
has left undisturbed whatever authority in that regard 
the states have retained under the Constitution.” 


Effects of the Decision 


Due to the fact that the through truck routes from 
North to South along the Atlantic Coast pass through 
South Carolina, the effect of the decision will be great 
in that it will prohibit the use of many of the larger 
trucks and trailers. Truck operators were disappointed 
in the decision, but found a ray of hope in Mr. Justice 
Stone’s reference to the fact that Congress has not yet 
chosen to enter the field. J. Ninan Beall, general coun- 
sel of the American Trucking Associations, characterized 
the decision as one in which “we lost a battle, but won 
a war.” Truck operators hope that in the near future 
the federal government, through the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, will lay down rules applicable nationally which 
will define the weight and width limits for interstate 
trucks. They also hope that the limitations will be 
much more liberal than those now in effect in South 
Carolina. 

One effect of the decision may be to force the inter- 
state operators to remodel their present equipment so 
as to conform to the South Carolina regulations as it 
would hardly be feasible to detour around the state in 
moving from Florida to North Carolina. Neither would 
it be economical to reload merchandise into small trucks 
at the boundaries of the state. Some observers saw in 
the decision a possibility that the railroads might regain 
some of the traffic that they have lost since the advent 
of the truck. 

Parties are given 25 days to ask for a rehearing or a 
reargument before South Carolina may enforce the 
statute. Officials of the A. T. A. pointed out that a 
legal question may arise when the State attempts to 
enforce the law due to the fact that the truck operators 
have paid a license for the present calendar year on the 
basis of larger load limits than the law allows. If an 
attempt is made to enforce the act and the State refuses 
to refund the excess license fees, undoubtedly the truck 
operators will attempt to again enjoin the operation of 
the statute. 


How Restore Railroad Health? 
(Continued from page 341) 


brought forth they are opposed and viciously attacked 
by communities which want to preserve payrolls and 
taxable property, by labor organizations which want to 
preserve employment, by politicians who are appealed 
to by the interested groups, and by managements of other 
railroads. 

The same evidence of group pressure is found in the 
measures which are pressed in Congress for the purpose 
of making work by saddling unnecessary expenses upon 
the carriers, such, for example, as the arbitrary limita- 
tion of the length of trains, arbitrarily fixing the number 
of employees on a train, arbitrarily shortening the hours 
for calculating a day’s pay to six, none of which will 
stand the test of impartial economic study. Selfish, sec- 
tional, and short-sighted group pressures never yet solved 
a national problem in this country, and when public inter- 
est asserts itself the railways will be given an opportunity 
to earn and operate their way back to vigorous health. 














View of the Concrete Track Sup- 
port at Beech: the Derailment 
Occurred on the Older Installation 
of Flat-Top Slabs, Seen in the 
Background 


Derailment on Concrete Roadbed 


Caused by B 


reaking Bolts 


Bureau of Safety reports on accident that occurred on Pere Marquette 
installation near Beech, Mich., on December 177 


derailment of a Pere Marquette passenger train 
on December 17, 1937, while moving over con- 
crete slab-supported track near Beech, Mich. The speed 
of the train was between 45 and 52 miles per hour and 
the accident resulted in the injury of 30 passengers, 3 
employees off duty and the brakeman of the train. 
This concrete-supported track was constructed in two 
units, both in the west-bound track. The first, com- 
pleted late in 1926, consisting of slabs of rectangular 
cross-section, has an overall length of one quarter mile, 
and was described in the Railway Age of January 8, 
1927, page 174. The second, completed in 1929 over a 


E™ deraiime of rail fastenings was responsible for the 


distance of 400 ft., is of an inverted T-beam slab con- 
struction, described in the issue of January 25, 1930, 
page 236. 

The accident occurred on the older installation, in 
which the rails are held in place by means of clips that 
are bolted at intervals of 27 in. to steel stirrups em- 
bedded in the concrete just below the top of the slabs. 
These stirrups are rigidly attached to the top chords of 
steel trusses that comprise the essential element of the 
longitudinal reinforcement of the slabs. 

The bolts used to secure the rail-clips to the stirrups 
are 34 in. in diameter and 2% in. long. To provide 
insulation for the rails, a fibre plate %-in. thick by 5%4- 
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Cross Section of the First Installation of Concrete Road Bed, on Which the Derailment Occurred 
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in. wide was placed beneath the base of each rail for its 
entire length; fibre plates %-in. thick were placed under 
each rail-clip and the bolt-hole in the stirrup was bushed 
with fibre. This entire stretch of concrete slab roadbed 
is supported on a fill varying from three feet to six feet 
in height. The track was laid with 90-lb. butt-welded 
continuous rail. 

The point of initial derailment was 731 ft. west of 
the east end of the concrete roadbed, and following the 
accident it was found that 261 clip bolts had been broken 
off on the outer side of the north rail west of the point 
of initial derailment, allowing the rail to be pushed out- 
ward. The concrete roadbed was covered with two 
inches of ice at the time of the accident. 

During the investigation of the accident by the Bureau 
of Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
section foreman stated that it had been necessary to 
renew clip-retaining bolts nearly every day, sometimes 
as many as 8 or 10 at a time, and the breakage had oc- 
curred more often in the winter than in the summer. 
Most of the breakage occurred in the older section of 
concrete. When these bolts break they snap off and 
the clips are sometimes found in the ditch. He said he 
had had more trouble this year than in previous years on 
this stretch of track, and thought that all of the bolts are 
becoming weaker due to getting rusty. 

W. Meier, track supervisor, stated that trouble had 
been experienced with the track on the older section 
of concrete roadbed due to breakage of the clip bolts 
at or beneath the surface of the concrete from the 
time the section of track was placed in operation. A 


rigid inspection has been maintained, the section fore-" 


man having instructions to patrol the section daily. It 
was his opinion that the derailment was due to fail- 
ure of the rail fastenings, which permitted the rail 
to move out sufficiently for the wheels to drop inside 
the rails. He was unable to state definitely how many 
anchor bolts were broken monthly but estimated the 
number at from 8 to 15. After the accident he found 
that all of the fastenings on the north side of the north 
rail westward from the point of derailment were broken 
or out of place. 

R. A. Morrison, division engineer, stated that the rail 
was laid perpendicular on a horizontal base and that 
the movement of engines and trains has a natural ten- 
dency to force the rails apart and roll the ball slightly 
outward. This fact and the small tolerance in the rail 
fastenings when taken up under traffic permitted the 
gage to widen uniformly to 4 ft. 9 in. No difficulty has 


Showing the Type of Rail Fastening That Failed 
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been experienced in maintaining this as normal gage on 
the concrete roadbed. No trouble has been experienced 
in the maintenance of the concrete; there has been no 
settlement or movement of the slab, nor has there been 
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Detail of the Rail Fastening 


any deterioration in the concrete. Because of the ex- 
treme range of temperature in this locality the move- 
ment of the rail in expanding and contracting wore the 
insulation fibre and moved the clips out of normal posi- 
tion. In the winter when the joints were open, batter- 
ing of the ends of the rails resulted, and this situation 
continued until the rails were butt-welded to form a 
continuous rail in 1933 and 1935. 

The insulation first placed. under the rails was re- 
placed after the first winter with standard insulation 
fibre, %-in. thick, which has proved satisfactory for 
insulating purposes. The rail clips and anchor bolts 
are insulated with the same material. After the de- 
railment, the track for over 500 ft. east of the point 
of derailment was gaged and the gage ranged from 4 ft. 
9 in. to 4 ft. 10% in.; on the same stretch the track 
levels varied from % in. high to % in. low. He was 
of the opinion that the wide gage east of the point of 
derailment developed under the derailed train or the 
train immediately preceding it, and thought that a factor 
of considerable importance among the possible causes 
of derailment was the icy condition caused by the rain 
and sleet storm of December 14. 

While it was evident that spreading of the rails was 
the immediate cause of derailment, Mr. Morrison felt 
that the manner in which the north rail was bent around 
the last bolt that remained in place indicates that some 
abnormal stress was applied. He suggested also that it 
might have been caused by swelling of the insulating 
materials due to their having become saturated and then 
frozen. The resultant swelling raised the rail clips, 
permitting the rail to move outward and establish a 
track gage 1 in. wide. He stated that during 1937 up 
to date of derailment, 410 anchor bolts were replaced on 
the concrete roadbed; the number replaced monthly 
ranged from zero in September to 150 in February. 

The conclusion appearing at the end of the report of 
the Bureau of Safety was that, “this derailment was 
caused by spreading of the truck, apparently due to 
failure of rail fastenings used on track of special con- 
struction.” 


THE EsTonIAN STATE Raitways has announced that a new 
express passenger service will shortly be introduced between 
Tallinn, Estonia, and Paris, France. The running time between 
the two cites will be reduced to 37 hours. 








Hearings on Train-Limit Bill 


R. W. Brown says 70-car restriction would demoralize 
freight service—Shipper representatives 
begin opposition testimony 


W. BROWN, vice-president in charge of opera- 
R tion and maintenance of the Reading and the 
" Central of New Jersey, told the House commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign commerce on February 10 
that freight service on the railroads of the country would 
be demoralized by the enactment of S. 69, the 70-car 
train length limit bill. Not only would it entirely dis- 
rupt fast freight service, according to Mr. Brown, but 
it would result in car shortages in many instances due 
to the fact that the increase in the number of trains 
that would be required in the fast freight service would 
materially slow up other transportation service and re- 
sult in delay in the movement of empty-car trains. 

“Should this bill become law,” he said, “the present 
highly efficient methods of train operation and freight 
car distribution could not be continued, owing to the 
congestion that would result from the increased number 
of trains that would have to be operated and the in- 
ability promptly to move the required number of empty 
cars to meet the need of the shippers. Shippers would 
suffer materially from delay in rail transportation which 
this bill, if enacted into law, would cause. Industries 
are not carrying the large inventories of previous years, 
but are doing business with the lowest stock possible, 
which necessitates their transportation demands being 
met with prompt service.” 

He went on to say that “our fast through freight 
trains are operated regularly on fixed schedules and have 
regular connections on our own and with other lines. 
The schedules of these trains are arranged best to suit 
the needs of the shipper and consignee, as this class of 
service caters to perishable and other important freight 
which must be given the most expeditious and depend- 
able handling possible. Much of the freight moved in 
our fast through freight trains is highly competitive at 
destination markets, and shippers using this service de- 
mand and receive the same handling and same arrival 
at destination.” 


Speeding Up of Freight Service Noted 


“Between distributing centers,” he said, “and points 
within their entire trade area, overnight train service 
with late acceptance of freight at the shipping point and 
delivery at destination early the following morning has 
become the rule of merchandise freight train service. 
In recent years there has been a marked speeding up 
of freight service. For instance, overnight service is 
now furnished between Chicago and Memphis, Tenn., a 
distance of 527 miles; between New York and Buffalo, 
N. Y., and between Los Angeles, Calif., and San Fran- 
cisco. Second morning delivery is now furnished by 
the railroads between Chicago and New Orleans, La., 
and between Chicago and New York from Western con- 
nections. Third morning delivery is now furnished 
between Chicago and Texas points. This service is all 
one day faster than previous schedules.” 

Mr. Brown also told the committee that to restrict 
freight trains to 70 cars would force the railroads to 
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operate their fast freight trains in sections “which wou'd 
result in delay and considerable dissatisfaction to shipper 
and consignee.” He also referred to the preferred aid 
speedy handling which the carriers must give to high!y 
perishable products such as fruits, potatoes and other 
vegetables. This freight, he said, is handled in train- 
load lots under high-speed schedules from producing 
areas such as Florida, Texas, California and Maine, to 
centers of population in the Northeastern states. 

The witness also said that in the past 10 years pro- 
ducers and shippers of perishable fruits and vegetables 
from the Pacific Coast and Rio Grande Valley have 
spent large sums of money in an endeavor to reduce the 
cost of refrigeration service. 

“As a result of these investigations,” he added, “the 
fruit and vegetable shippers now forward a great por- 
tion of their crops under modified refrigeration service, 
the cost for such service being about 50 per cent lower 
than the cost under full standard refrigeration service 
which was formerly used. Obviously, if the shippers 
are to be confronted with the delayed handling that will 
result from cluttering up the railroads with trains, as 
a result of the 70-car restriction, limited refrigeration 
will be practically useless and shippers will be forced 
back to full standard refrigeration, at about double their 
present costs.” 

Mr. Brown was also of the opinion that other classes 
of service using freight trains which do not operate on 
published schedules but by a regular service, and which 
handle coal, ore and other commodities which do not 
require preferred handling, would likewise suffer if the 
proposed bill is passed. 


W. H. Day Testifies 


At the February 15 hearing representatives of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in the country appeared 
in opposition to the bill. The first witness was W. H. 
Day, manager of the transportation bureau of the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, who told the com- 
mittee that he appeared for “all of New England.” He 
asserted that New England was “fearful that the pass- 
age of this bill will effect the carriers’ ability to move 
freight cheaply and efficiently.” 

After Mr. Day had stated that the carriers in New 
England territory had experimented extensively with 
impact recorders, Representative Boren of Oklahoma 
wanted to know whether or not they could be used to 
determine the effect of shock caused by slack action on 
a 70-car train. The witness thought that they could 
be so used. Mr. Day told the members of the com- 
mittee that the real purpose of the bill is to create 
unnecessary jobs. Representative Bulwinkle of North 
Carolina asked Mr. Day just how many jobs the Dill 
would create in New England. Mr. Day wouldn't 
“dare to answer the question.” After further ques- 
tioning, he did estimate thai there would be an increase 
of about 20 per cent in the number of employees. 

At this point, Representative Bulwinkle wanted to 
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‘now whether or not Mr. Day’s organization approved 
he present rate increase petition of the carriers. Mr. 
Jay replied by saying that he was doubtful as to whether 
he proposed increases will achieve the desired purpose. 
‘fe went on to say that the Boston Chamber of Com- 
rnerce had set aside its own ideas on the question and 
appeared in favor of the proposed increases because 
they realized that the carriers were facing an emergency 
and had to have more revenue. Answering a question 
of Representative Martin of Colorado, Mr. Day said 
that he thought that an increase in freight rates will 
result in a decrease in the amount of traffic. He also 
told the committee that his organization took a “neutral” 
position on the bill to amend the Pettengill long-and- 
short-haul clause. 

Another witness was John B. Keeler, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, who appeared for that organization and also in 
behalf of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce and the 
Koppers Company of Pittsburgh. He contended that 
the enactment of the bill would impair the service of 
the railroads and increase their operating costs. He as- 
serted that the bill would greatly affect the price of 
coal as coal is largely handled in trains of more than 
70 cars. He felt that the question of train length should 
properly be left to railroad management. Mr. Keeler 
attempted to have introduced into the record an excerpt 
from the January 1 issue of Western Farm Life en- 
titled “McCarran’s Nightmare.” Representative Boren 
objected to the inclusion of the material as casting “as- 
persions” on a member of Congress, and the committee 
sustained his objection. 


Other Shipper Witnesses Oppose Bill 


Other witnesses appearing at the hearing included 
Carl T. Stripp, traffic manager for the National Malle- 
able & Steel Castings Company of Cleveland, and C. A. 
Stewart, manager of the Live Stock Traffic Association 
of Fort Worth, Tex. Representative Wadsworth of 
New York wanted to know whether or not shippers of 
live stock had any complaint to make as to the length 
of trains. Mr. Stewart said that he had never received 
such a complaint. Representative Boren asked whether 
shippers preferred to place stock in the front of trains. 
Mr. Stewart said that they did for the reason that they 
felt that the stock received gentler handling at that 
point in the train. 

John A. Wright, traffic manager of the Flint, Mich., 
Chamber of Commerce, said that his organization op- 
posed the bill because it feared that any increase in 
the cost of operation would impair the service rendered. 
Representative Martin asked Mr. Wright to explain 
how he could be testifying in favor of the railroads when 
the members of his organization, many of whom are 
automobile manufacturers, use auto caravans and trucks 
to haul new cars to their dealers. Mr. Wright could 
not answer this question, but he pointed out to Repre- 
sentative Martin that only about 25 to 30 per cent of 
the new cars manufactured in Flint are caravaned or 
trucked out for distribution. 


C. of C. Representatives Oppose Bill 


The witness stand at the February 16 session of the 
committee was occupied entirely by representatives of 
‘rious chambers of commerce, and traffic managers for 
i.rge industries. The first witness was J. E. Chamber- 
luin, traffic manager of the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
‘© Grand Rapids, Mich., who told the committee that 
) assage of the bill would cause the railroads to run more 
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trains which would, in turn make it impossible for his 
company to ship their products on certain fast freight 
trains in order to provide materials for production in 
distant plants. He went on to explain that now they can 
ship any number of cars that they have ready on a cer- 
tain train, but if the train were limited to 70 cars, then 
they might often have to delay part of their shipment 
for a later train. 

Col. A. B. Barber, manager of the transportation de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, appeared briefly to explain that his organization 
had recently received “an enormous flood of protests 
against the bill.” Representative Bulwinkle asked 
whether the Chamber of Commerce had used any pres- 
sure on its members to have them oppose the bill. The 
witness replied that it hadn’t. He went on to say that 
they had made a study of the bill and had followed the 
regular procedure of urging their members to register 
their opposition to the bill. When asked by Representa- 
tive Bulwinkle as to why his organization had not op- 
posed the bill in the Senate, Col. Barber said that at 
that time no one in his organization took the bill 
seriously and believed that it had a chance of passing 
either house. Col. Barber submitted a letter from 
George H. Davis, president of the Chamber, stating his 
organization’s unqualified opposition to the bill. 

Carl S. Dickson, assistant secretary of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce, testified that the Lima Loco- 
motive Works had told him that many railroads had 
deferred buying locomotives because of the fact that they 
did not know whether to buy large engines or smaller 
ones. The roads took the position, he said, that if the 
bill were passed, they would have no use for the heavier 
type of equipment. | 

Other witnesses appearing at the hearing included 
Samuel H. Williams, manager of the transportation and 
foreign trade division of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, Alan Deane, traffic manager for the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, C. E. Elerick, traffic commissioner 
of the Grand Rapids, Mich., Chamber of Commerce, C. 
E. Hochstedter, traffic director for the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, and M. D. Griffith, executive vice 
president of the New York Board of Trade. 


* * * 
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The Pere Marquette “Grand Rapids Limited’ Leaving Grand Central 
Station, Chicago 
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Lisman Urges Big 
Holders to Unite 


Calls on institutions and R. F. C. 
to demand pooling, labor 
rules revision 


Institutions representing substantial 
blocks of railroad securities are urged to 
join in an appeal to Congress and to the 
public to legislate “wasteful compulsory 
competition” out of the railroad field and 
to revise present burdensome labor de- 
mands and requirements, in a letter ad- 
dressed to 18 prominent officers of such 
institutions, by F. J. Lisman, chairman of 
the Lisman Corporation, a New York in- 
vestment firm. The author has interested 
himself for many years in railroad re-or- 
ganization matters. 

Mr. Lisman reminds his addressees, which 
include the chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the presidents of 
ten of the country’s largest insurance com- 
panies, the presidents of four banks and 
savings banks associations, and the chief 
executives of Harvard, Yale and Chicago 
universities, that together they own ap- 
proximately one-third of the 11 billion dol- 
lars of railroad bonds outstanding. These 
issues, he points out, today possess an av- 
erage market value of approximately one- 
half their par value; in addition, many 
bond issues are in default and selling for 
less than 25 cents on the dollar. These 
low market values, the author says, are 
due to fear of increased operating costs, 
of government subsidized competition and 
of increased taxation, as realized in actual 
occurrences or current plans. He asks, 
therefore, that there be a complete re-ap- 
praisal of the railroad industry. 

As a step in this direction, Mr. Lisman, 
noting that it “quite likely will please no- 
body,” urges the following federal legis- 
lation: (1) Creation of a “court of trans- 
portation and re-organization,’ composed 
of five experienced judges, to have ex- 
clusive charge of railroad re-organization 
proceedings; (2) Amendment of Section 
77 to speed re-organizations and re-estab- 
lish the right of mortgage holders to en- 
force their liens; (3) Authorization for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
condemn railroad properties for the pur- 
pose of consolidation, adequate compensa- 
tion being granted; (4) Regulation of air 
and water transport by the I. C. C.; (5) 
Final approval of new railroad financial 
structures by the I. C. C. 

Enlarging upon his consolidation plan, 
the author declares that he personally be- 
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lieves “that all transportation should be 
consolidated into comparatively small sec- 
tional systems, subject to proper regulation 
and that the responsibility of fixing rates 
as well as that of wages, should be con- 
centrated in the same body,” but he “doubts 
whether public opinion, and, therefore 
Congress, would be prepared at this time 
to eliminate competition entirely.” 

Treating of operating economies, the 
author asks that “obsolete” labor rules be 
scrapped, pointing out in illustration of the 
point, that a number of short and branch 
lines have been kept in operation by the 
local suspension of union labor rules and 
that, in this way, “really necessary em- 
ployées” have been kept in the ranks of 
the employed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lisman expresses the 
view that only co-operation on the part of 
the large securities holders and the neces- 
sary publicity of the facts will remedy the 
situation. 


A. A. R. Motion Denied 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the Association of American 
Railroads’ motion to dismiss the proceed- 
ing in No. 20,769 insofar as it relates to 
the investigation of charges for protective 
service against cold. 


S. P. Qualifies as Self-Insurer 
Under Motor Carrier Act 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has granted the application of 
the Southern Pacific for authority to 
qualify as a self-insurer under section 215 
of the Motor Carrier Act. 


Associated Traffic Clubs Meeting 


The semi-annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America will be 
held at the Adolphus hotel, Dallas, Tex., 
on April 26 and 27. Dr. W. M. W. 
Splawn, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will be the speaker at 
a banquet on April 26. 


Committee Reports Out 
Reorganization Bill 


Senator Byrnes from the Select Com- 
mittee on Government Reorganization has 
reported out, with amendments, S. 3331, 
the administration’s executive reorganiza- 
tion bill, which would give the President 
power to reorganize certain agencies, ex- 
tend the classified Civil Service, establish 
a General Auditing Office and a Depart- 
ment of Welfare. The bill, as amended, 
would exempt the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from the powers given to the 
President to reorganize the functions of 
government agencies. 
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New Plan for the 
Wabash Is Filed 


Receivers’ re-organization plan 
calls for under $3,000,000 
in carrying charges 


The receivers of the Wabash Railway 
Company, on February 15, submitted a plan 
of re-organization for the road to the 
United States District Court for the East- 
ern division of the Eastern district of Mis- 
souri, at St. Louis, Mo., which contemplates 
a reduction in annual fixed interest charges 
from the present $7,303,359 rate to $2,987,- 
900. As compared with an earlier re-or- 
ganization plan filed by the receivers on 
July 14, 1937 (see the Railway Age for 
July 24, 1937, page 96), the present plan 
incorporates certain changes in the treat- 
ment of various classes of security owners, 
and provides for a fixed interest rate under 
$3,000,000, as compared with $3,232,527 in 
annual charges set up in the original plan. 
Furthermore, while the 1937 plan provided 
for the absorption of the Ann Arbor by 
the Wabash, the present plan contemplates 
the continuance of the Ann Arbor as a 
subsidiary. It further explains that should 
later consolidation plans assign the sub- 
sidiary to the Wabash, securities of the 
re-organized Wabash will be available on 
terms then to be agreed upon for exchange 
for outstanding first mortgage bonds of 
the Ann Arbor. 

New securities to be issued under the 
plan include: $100 par value 5 per cent pre- 
ferred and no par common stocks, 30-year 
first 4s, 40-year second 4s, 50-year income 
A 4s, 60-year income B 4%4s, 10-year se- 
cured serial 21%4 per cent notes and 10-year 
equipment serial 3s. 

The plan provides that preferred “A,” 
preferred “B” and common stockholders 
paying an assessment of $7 per share re- 
ceive $7 principal amount of income mort- 
gage B 414s and one share, one-half share, 
and one-third share of new common (no 
par value) stock, respectively. Stock- 
holders not paying assessments will receive 
one-third share, one-sixth share and one- 
ninth share of new common for each share 
held of present preferred “A,” preferred 
“B” and common, respectively. 

According to the plan, holders of first 
mortgage 5s, Detroit & Chicago Extension 
first 5s, and Toledo & Chicago 4s would 
receive 100 per cent of principal in new 30- 
year first 4s; holders of first lien terminal 
4s, 50 per cent of principal in 30-year first 
4s and 50 per cent in 50-year new income 
A 4s; holders of Des Moines division 4s, 
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40 per cent in 40-year second 4s and 60 
per cent in 50-year income A 4s; holders 
of Omaha division 3%s, 30 per cent in 
40-year second 4s and 70 per cent in 50- 
year income A 4s; holders of second mort- 
gage 5s, 65 per cent in 40-year second 4s 
and 35 per cent in 50-year income A 4s; 
holders of Columbia & St. Louis 4s, 30 per 
cent in 40-year second 4s and 70 per cent 
in 50-year income A 4s. Wabash-St. 
Charles Bridge 4s and Wabash Hannibal 
Bridge 3%4 per cent notes would remain 
undisturbed. 

Owners of refunding and general mort- 
gage bonds would receive 20 per cent of 
principal in 50-year income A 4s, 30 per 
cent in 60-year income B 4%s and 50 per 
cent in $100 par value 5 per cent preferred 
stocks. Interest on these securities would 
be paid 100 per cent in new preferred 
shares. General claims estimated at $600,- 
000 would be paid in equal amount in 5 
per cent preferred stock. Holders of 
equipment obligations, with a total value 
of $7,550,400, would receive $755,400 in 
cash and 100 per cent of principal in 10- 
year equipment trust serial 3s. Holders of 
debenture B 6s and script would receive 
100 per cent in cash. 

First and second series receiver certi- 
ficates will be exchanged for 65 per cent 
of value in 40-year second 4s and 35 per 
cent in 50-year income A 4s, holders of 
series A and serial certificates will receive 
100 per cent in 40-year second 4s and 
holders of series B, 100 per cent in 10-year 
serial 21%4 per cent notes. 


1936 Statistics of Railways 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued its Fiftieth Annual Report of 
the Statistics of Railways in the United 
States, presenting in the usual form data 
for the year ended December 31, 1936. 
The report may be procured from the 
Superintendent of Documents at a price 
of $1.25 per copy. 


S. P. Truck Routes 


Joint Board No. 172, composed of A. F. 
Harvey of Oregon, has recommended in 
a proposed report that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission grant a certificate to 
the Pacific Motor Trucking Company, 
subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, for 
common carrier trucking services over 
irregular routes radiating for distances of 
50 miles out of Reedsport, Ore. 


Strathcona Fellowships Available 


Yale University has available three 
Strathcona fellowships, paying $500 each, 
for a year’s graduate study in transporta- 
tion at the University. Appointments are 
available to students specializing in either 
the economic or engineering aspects of 
transport. Further information may be 
had upon application to the Yale Uni- 
versity Committee on Transportation, 
Strathcona Hall, New Haven, Conn. 


December Air Traffic 


The 17 scheduled air lines operating in 
continental United States in December, 
1937, carried 69,029 passengers and 547,705 
Ib. of express, flying 31,216,027 passenger- 
miles and 362,767,510 express pound-miles, 
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according to the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. In De- 
cember, 1936, the 19 lines then reporting 
carried 82,022 passengers and 663,721 lb. of 
express, flying 37,952,460 passenger-miles 
and 397,441,159 express pound-miles. 


Worcesterites Form Fan Group 


A new division of Railroad Enthusiasts, 
Inc., has recently been formed at Wor- 
cester, Mass. The meeting place has been 
determined as Room 5 in the Worcester 
Union Station and it is planned to meet 
on the fourth Friday of every month, the 
next meeting being February 25. H. T. 
Sohlberg has been appointed chairman of 
the group, and H. Lincoln Harrison, 6 
Bancroft Tower road, Worcester, has been 
elected secretary. 


Columbia Derailment Kills Eight 


Eight persons were killed when a pas- 
senger train on the Antioquia railroad 
(Columbia), bound from Medellin to 
Puerto Berrio, was derailed in a mountain- 
ous section of the line near the continental 
divide, where the road traverses particu- 
larly difficult terrain. 


New Rules for L.c.l. Freight 
Handling 


A revision of rules for the receipt, 
stowing, handling and delivery of less- 
than-carload freight has just been com- 
pleted by the Committee on Prevention of 
Loss and Damage of the Freight Claim 
division of the Association. of American 
Railroads, and is being published by the 
General Committee of the Operating- 
Transportation division in a booklet in 
which the new rules are demonstrated by 
40 pages of illustrations. The new rules 
supersede the issue on April 30, 1924. 


More N. R. A. A. Exhibitors 


Since the list of companies that have ar- 
ranged for space at the twenty-seventh an- 
nual exhibit of the National Railway Ap- 
pliances Association was published in the 
January 29 issue of the Railway Age, 13 
additional exhibitors have engaged space, 
thereby bringing the total to date to 91. 
These additional exhibitors are as follows: 


Association of American Railroads, Washington, 
yc 


Barrett-Christie Co., Chicago 

Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Differential Steel Car Co., Findlay, Ohio 
Dimick-Mosher Products Co., Boston, Mass. 
Homelite Corp., Port Chester, N. Y. 
International Harvester Co., Chicago 

Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Morrison maa Supply Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Odenkirk Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Richter Electric Mower, Beardstown, Til. 

Track Equipment Co., Chicago 

Wilson Welder & Metals Co., Inc., New York 


Motor Carriers Brought Under 
I. C. C. Clayton-Act Rules 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
regulations with respect to Clayton-Act 
bidding will henceforth be applied to motor 
carriers under a supplementary order issued 
last week in Ex Parte No. 54. The com- 
mission’s action brings the highway oper- 
ators within the scope of the Ex Parte 
54 order “dated March 6, 1919, and as 
amended October 4, 1920, and still in force, 
which prescribes regulations to govern 
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bids, subject to section 10 of the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act, for securities, 
other articles of commerce.” 

The applicable Clayton Act provision, in 
brief. stipulates that no carrier, except 
after competitive bidding under I. C. C. 
regulations, shall have dealings amounting 
to more than $50,000 a year with any other 
business in which the carrier’s officers or 
directors hold positions or directorships or 
have a substantial interest. 


supplies or 


Santa Fe New Trains on 
. Exhibition 

The new “Super Chief” and one of the 
“El Capitan” trains of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe have begun a series of 
exhibitions en route to Los Angeles, from 
which point the trains will make their 
initial trips to Chicago on February 22. 
The trains were exhibited in Chicago on 
February 12 and 13, in Kansas City, Mo., 
on February 15, Albuquerque, N. M., on 
February 16 and arrived in Los Angeles 
on February 17. 


1937 Locomotive Shipments 


Locomotive shipments from the coun- 
try’s principal manufacturing plants in 1937 
totaled 519 locomotives, iricluding 380 steam 
and 139 Diesel electrics, according to re- 
ports to the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The 1936 shipments 
totaled 156, including 95 steam and 61 
Diesels. Unfilled orders at the end of the 
year totaled 166 locomotives—119 steam, 
26 electrics and 21 Diesels. These data do 
not include locomotives built in railroad 
shops or “self-propelled cars of any de- 
scription.” 


“Casey Jones” Story Told in New 
Stage Play 


The old and tragic story of the brave 
engineer, Casey Jones, as related in the 
folk-poem of that name, has been incorpo- 
rated in a modern stage play by Robert 
Ardray, which opens on the evening of 
Saturday, February 19, in the Fulton 
theatre, New York City. Produced by the 
Group Theatre, the drama, entitled “Casey 
Jones,” is modern in point of time, but 
the plot is similar in most respects to the 
original legend. To give flavor to the play, 
the producers promise a detailed stage set- 
up, embodying the mechanical trappings 
which surround the life of a locomotive en- 
gineer. Charles Bickford, famed in motion 
pictures as a “he-man” type, portrays the 
Casey Jones character. 


G. M. & N. Trucks Certificates 


Examiner Richard Yardley has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission grant 
certificates to the Gulf Transport Com- 
pany, highway affiliate of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern, for common-carrier truck 
operations over routes between Mobile, 
Ala., and Dyersburg, Tenn., and between 
New Orleans, La., and certain Mississippi 
points. Among those opposing the grant- 
ing of the application are the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the Mobile & Ohio and the Southern, 
but the examiner pointed out that Gulf 
Transport officers “are agreeable for any 
certificate which might be issued to it to 
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be limited and restricted to points along 
the routes involved which are served by 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern or which are 
not served by any railroad.” 


Railway Pension Funds 


Carriers and their employees by January 
31 had paid pension-act taxes totaling $93,- 
493,385, according to the United States 
Treasury’s daily statement for February 
10, which presents data on the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Railroad Retirement 
Act. Meantime, the statement of the 
Railroad Retirement Account shows that 
total appropriations by Congress had been 
$146,500,000 and benefit payments $42,143,- 
517. 

The $104,356,483 balance is accounted 
for by the $60,000,000 invested in three per 
cent special Treasury notes, and unex- 
pended balances of $34,898,286 and $9,458,- 
197 deposited respectively to the credit of 
the appropriation and the disbursing officer. 
Up to January 31 the Railroad Retirement 
Board’s administrative expenses totaled $3,- 
288,521. 


Highway Too Noisy, Say Subur- 
banites: Want Railway to Stay 


The publication of plans to convert the 
right-of-way of the abandoned New York, 
Westchester & Boston through Westches- 
ter county, New York, into a highway for 
buses and trucks brought vigorous pro- 
tests from residents, civic officers and real 
estate operators in the various suburban 
towns along the line, according to a New 
York Times correspondent. The chief 
bone of contention for the protestants 
was that the noise and fumes from the 
highway vehicles continuing during a 24- 
hour period would ruin the residential 
value of the area just as they “ruined the 
fine residential character of the old Bos- 
ton Post Road.” 

Loss of $300,000 annually in taxes from 
permanent cessation of railway operation 
is also a ground of complaint. It is urged 
by various citizen groups that the rail- 
road be restored to operation. 


Proposed Changes in Explosives 
Rules Issued 


The Bureau of Explosives of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued a 
first proof of its proposed general revision 
of I. C. C. regulations for the transporta- 
tion of explosives and other dangerous ar- 
ticles by freight and specifications for ship- 
ping containers. In a preface signed by 
W. S. ‘Topping, chief inspector of the 
bureau, it is stated that the general revision 
includes re-arrangement of the rules, elimi- 
nation of duplication of rules, wherever 
possible and a simplification of shipping 
requirements. 

In the re-arrangement of material, sec- 
tion 1 of Part I covers general regulations ; 
section 2 lists the names of explosives and 
other dangerous articles, with relevant de- 
tails; section 3 covers the preparation and 
acceptance of explosives for shipment; sec- 
tion 4 gives instructions for the prepara- 
tion and acceptance of dangerous ar- 
ticles other than explosives for freight 
shipment ; section 5 covers handling by the 
carriers; section 6 covers loading and 
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storage data. Part IV of the revision con- 
tains specifications for each accepted type 
of shipping container. Part II, covering 
express shipments, and part III, covering 
baggage shipments, are not yet-ready for 
distribution, the preface points out. 

Mr. Topping requests that prompt con- 
sideration of the revision be given by in- 
terested parties and asks that additions, 
changes or modifications be submitted to 
the Bureau of Explosives, 30 Vesey Street, 
New York, on or before March 15. 


Pacific Railway Club to Hold 
Annual Meeting March 10 


The Pacific Railway Club will celebrate 
its 2lst anniversary on March 10 with a 
banquet in the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. W. M. Jeffers, president of 
the Union Pacific, has been selected as the 
guest of honor and will speak on “The 
Railroad Problem.” The following officers 
for the ensuing year have been placed in 
nomination for installation: President, 
William P. St. Sure, vice-president, Key 
System-East Bay Transit; First Vice- 
President, Clinton A. Veale, executive as- 
sistant, Southern Pacific; Second Vice- 
President, A. M. Reinhardt, assistant 
freight traffic manager, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe; Treasurer, Leonard V. New- 
ton, executive vice-president, Market Street 
Railway. William S. Wollner, who has 
been the club’s secretary during the en- 
tire 21 years of its existence, will continue 
in that capacity. 


Contracts of Contract Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reopened Ex Parte No. MC-9, Filing 
of Contracts by Contract Carriers, and 
Ex Parte No. MC-12, Contracts of Con- 
tract Carriers, for further hearing “for 
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From a Chart Prepared by the Cleveland Trust 
Company from Figures Published by the Wall 
Street Journal 


The United States and Canada, With High 

Wage Rates, Nevertheless Have Lowest 

Freight Rates in the World, Japan Alone 
Excepted 
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the purpose of determining whether co 
tract carriers of bullion, currency, jew: 
and other precious and very valua' 
articles, should be relieved from any a 
all of the requirements heretofore p: 
scribed ... and to make such further fin. - 
ings and order or orders as may be pro; 
in the premises.” The hearings will 
held before Examiner A. S. Parker on 
March 17 at the Hotel New Yorker, N:-y 
York, and on March 21 at the Shermin 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Meanwhile the commission has denied 
the petition filed in the above cases hy 
the Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of New 
York for broadening of the issues to cover 
the necessity for relief to contract carricrs 


operating in and about the New York area - 


in other than the carriage of precious aad 
very valuable articles. 


November, 1937, Accident 
Statistics 
The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway ac- 
cidents for November, 1937, now in prepa- 
ration for the printer, will show: 
11 months 


ended with 
November 


Month of 
November 
(me, ———s 
1937 1936 1937 1936 

Number of train ac- 

cidents ....... 588 686 7,796 7,530 
Number of casualties 

in train, train- 

service and non- 

train accidents: 


Trespassers: 
ae, 149 192 2,444 2,550 
eS eer ee 154 164 2,475 2,532 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents*: 
Killed ... 3 es 3 7 
Injured .. 99 57 487 664 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents: 
Killed ... a 2 12 11 
Injured .. 151 137 i737 1,537 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
| arr 1 2 12 15 
i ae 64 bf 695 706 
Employees on duty: 
eee 51 80 615 601 
Injured -e+- 1,547 1,919 21,961 19,896 
All other nontres- 
passers}: 
| Serer 184 258 1,882 1.709 
ee Lees 638 773 6,497 6,145 
Total—_All classes 
of persons: 
eee 388 534 4,968 4,893 
Injured ........ 2,653 3,087 33,912 31,480 


* Train accidents are distinguished from train- 
service accidents by the fact that the former 
cause damage of more than $150 to railway 
property. 

7 Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 
Number of accidents 433 496 4,018 3,742 


Persons: : 
oS errr 167 243 1,686 1,561 
WORUOEE cicccxcs 320 586 4,610 4,340 


Transport Equipment Obtained 
Through P. W. A. 


Close to $100,000,000 worth of new 
transportation equipment is in use through- 
out the nation as the result of the Public 
Works Administration program, a report 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows. 

“The equipment,” the report says, 
“ranges from motorcycles to freight cars, 
and embraces transportation for lan‘, 
water and air.” 

’ Total purchases of transportation equi)’ 
ment financed by P. W. A. were put -t 
$90,032,332. Railway equipment purchas.s 
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we'2 thus financed “in an effort to revive 
em ioyment in railroad equipment lines. 
As a result, out of the total of $1,708,- 
685.535 spent. for materials throughout the 
wh le P. W. A. construction program, 
38 339,968 went for railway freight cars. 
Passenger cars to the extent of $8,893,300 
were purchased and $18,671,303 was spent 
for locomotives.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended February 5 totaled 564,740 
cars, an increase of 11,564 cars or 2.1 
per cent above the preceding week, a de- 
crease of 106,487 cars or 15.9 per cent 
below the corresponding week in 1937 and 
a decrease of 334,095 cars or 37.2 per cent 
below the same week in 1930. All com- 
modity classifications except ore and live 
stock showed increases over the preceding 
week, while all commodity classifications 
except grain and live stock showed de- 
creases under last year. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended’ Saturday, February 5 














Districts 1938 1937 1936 
Eastern .. 119,455 157,180 148,841 
Allegheny . 105,921 147,298 125,610 
Pocahontas ..... 40,682 45,064 50,892 
Southerm ...0 92,947 90,913 89,110 
Northwestern .. 67,044 76,958 67,396 
Central Western. 90,276 100,665 90,268 
Southwestern ... 48,415 53,149 49,569 
Total Western 

Districts 205,735 230,772 207,233 
Total All Roads 564,740 671,227 621,686 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products .... 32,282 28,211 28,524 
Live Stock .... 11,455 10,689 10,430 
I ee 129,394 155,496 188,294 
Cee 624 a5 nen 6,457 12,176 10,904 
Forest Products. 26,259 32,595 24,920 

er eee 6,447 9,598 5,376 
Merchandise l.c.l. 148,002 158,258 147,123 
Miscellaneous 204,444 264,204 206,115 
February 5 564,740 671,227 621,686 
January 29 .... 553,176 653,022 621,890 
January 22 .... 570,333 665,346 584,637 
January 15 .... 580,600 696,035 611,347 
January ©. osies 552,314 700,046 614,853 
Cumulative Total, 

5 Weeks .... 2,821,163 3,385,676 3,054,413 


In Canada :—Carloadings for the week 
ended February 5, totaled 45,099, as against 
44,439 for the previous week and 46,508 
for the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to the compilation of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 


February 5, 1938..... 45,099 22,388 
January 29, 1938..... 44,439 22,369 
January 22, 1938..... 45,905 24,692 
Vebruary 6, 1937..... 46,508 27,244 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
February 5, 1938..... 224,938 112,609 
ebruary 6, 1937..... 231,514 133,959 
Vebruary 1, 1936..... 193,268 107,619 


Club Meetings » 


T:e Toronto (Ont.) Railway Club will 
ol’ its next meeting on February 28 in 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. E. T. 
Hoy son, vice-president of Simmons- 
Boa dman Publishing Corporation and 
wes'*rn editor of Railway Age, will present 
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a paper entitled “These Changing Days in 
Railroading.” 

The Eastern Car Foremen’s Association 
will hold its next meeting on March 11 in 
the Engineering Societies building, 29 West 
39 street, New York, at 8 p.m. At that 
time Fred Meincke, traveling air brake in- 
spector, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
will present a paper on the “AB” brake. A 
discussion by representatives of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company and the New 
York Air Brake Company will follow. 

“The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its 55th annual meeting on March 8 
at the Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass., at 
6:30 p.m. Following the dinner and elec- 
tion of officers for the following year, a 
paper on an electrical subject will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Phillips Thomas, research 
engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. 


State Labor Legislation Reviewed 


State legislation covering railroad labor 
matters enacted during 1937 is out- 
lined briefly in an article entitled “State 
Labor Legislation,” appearing in the 
“Labor Review” for January, published 
by the United States Department of 
Labor. Here it is recorded that Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin passed amendments 
concerning railroad train crews, while In- 
diana and Pennsylvania enacted new laws 
of the “full-crew” type. The qualifica- 
tions required of conductors and flagmen 
were the subject of legislation in Wis- 
consin, and specifications for safety equip- 
ment to be carried on trains were debated 
in Illinois, Nevada, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Washington, and Wisconsin. Among 
general state labor legislation mentioned 
was the enactment of a law by the Wis- 
consin legislature providing that no steam 
carrier may permanently close or abandon 
any shop or terminal without permission 
of the state public service commission 
(chapter 83). There is also contained in 
the article detailed description of the 
changes in workmen’s compensation laws 
applying to general occupations in both 
industry and transportation. 


U. P. to Resume Car Building 
Program 


Resumption of a $9,000,000 car building 
program was announced by W. M. Jeffers, 
president of the Union Pacific, on Febru- 
ary 16. In making the announcement Mr. 
Jeffers said “recessions do not last for- 
ever. While our revenues have shown a 
drastic decline during the past ninety days 
and the outlook for the near future is not 
favorable, we have decided to disregard 
the immediate situation and to continue 
our program in anticipation of future im- 
provement in business conditions to keep 
the Union Pacific’s equipment in the front 
line and enable the company to continue 
to provide the highest class of service to 
our patrons throughout the West. Dur- 
ing the past two years we have carried on 
this car building program in our own 
shops in the West employing our own 
skilled labor in order to stabilize just as 
far as practicable employment conditions 
on our lines.” 

Construction of 2,600 cars under an ap- 
propriation of $9,000,000 was begun in 
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October, 1937, and of this number 1,700 
cars remain to be completed. Resumption 
of construction will provide employment 
till next summer for the 400 employees who 
have just returned to work at the Omaha, 
Neb., Grand Island and Portland, Ore., 
shops. 


January Operating Revenues 16.4 
Per Cent Below Last Year 


Preliminary reports from 91 Class I 
railroads, representing 83.6 per cent of 
total operating revenues, made public by 
the Association of American Railroads, 
show that those roads, in January, had 
estimated operating revenues amounting to 
$231,665,613 compared with $277,255,479 
in the same month of 1937 and $366,064,- 
164 in the same month of 1930. The Janu- 
ary gross was 16.4 per cent below that for 
January, 1937, and 36.7 per cent below 
January, 1930. 

Freight revenues of the 91 roads in 
January amounted to $180,242,515 com- 
pared with $224,081,812 in January, 1937, 
and $276,049,396 in January, 1930—19.6 
per cent below the former, and 34.7 per 
cent below the same month in 1930. Janu- 
ary passenger revenues totaled $31,475,386 
compared with $31,304,866 in January, 
1937, and $58,195,349 in January, 1930— 
0.5 per cent above former, but 45.9 per 
cent below the same month in 1930. 


Route Interlocking Features N. Y. 
Model Show 


The members of the New York So- 
ciety of Model Engineers are showing the 
first route interlocking systems installa- 
tion in the history of miniature railroad- 
ing at their annual exhibition, being held 
from February 12 to 26, inclusive, at so- 
ciety headquarters, 152 West Forty-sec- 
ond street, New. York. This use of the 
so-called button-control, route interlock- 
ing, or “NX” system, follows close on 
the heels of the first standard railroad 
installation of the system by the New 
York Central at Girard Junction, Pa., on 
September 23, 1937, and the “Union Con- 
necting road,” the: society’s model system, 
might be said to be the second “carrier” 
to use this latest signaling wrinkle. Old- 
time equipment is also in evidence on the 
diminutive system and the jerky “locals” 
of the ’Nineties are prominent on the 
road’s train-sheet. 

A model railroad exhibition sponsored 
by the Model Railroad Manufacturers As- 
sociation is running concurrently with the 
model engineers’ show at 114 West Forty- 
second street. 


Movies for the Florida-Bound on 
the A. C. L. 


Motion pictures have recently been made 
a regular part of the program on the At- 
lantic Coast Line’s “Florida Special,” 
operating between New York and Florida 
resorts. Two to three regular “shows” 
daily, consisting of pictures recently re- 
leased by one of the major producing 
companies, are offered to passengers mak- 
ing use of the recreation car included in 
the train’s consist. Each “show” is 45 
minutes in length and includes five 
“shorts’—a comedy, a cartoon, a musical, 
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an educational picture and a sports reel, 
—all “talkies.” 

The so-called “recreation” car on the 
Florida Special is devoted entirely to in- 
formal entertainment. Seating 60 pas- 
sengers, it contains also a loud speaker 
for the playing of phonographic records, 
with which the car is liberally supplied, 
and is often given over to dancing. A 
studio piano is also available for the musi- 
cally-inclined. The hostess in charge of 
the car has supervision of the movies, as 
well as of various games played at other 
hours. 


Unit Fuel Costs Increase 


In an effort to concentrate attention on 
rising fuel costs and the necessity of re- 
doubled efforts to conserve fuel, the Rail- 
way Fuel & Traveling Engineers’ Associa- 
tion has developed the table of compara- 
tive performances and costs given below, 
based on figures compiled by the Interstate 
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with November, 1936. Persons injured in 
November, 1937, totaled 528 compared with 
570 in the preceding month and 586 in 
November, 1936. Reports showed 433 ac- 
cidents at grade crossings in November 
compared with 491 in the preceding month 
and 496 in November, 1936. 

In the first 11 months of 1937, there 
were 4,018 accidents at grade crossings, 
an increase of 276 compared with the 
same period in 1936. Fatalities resulting 
from those accidents in the 11 months’ 
period in 1937 totaled 1,686, an increase 
of 125 compared with the same period in 
the preceding year, while the number of 
persons injured was an increase of 270, 
there having been 4,610 persons injured in 
the 11 months’ period of 1937. 


No Date Set for White House Rail 
Meeting 


President Roosevelt has not yet set the 
date for the forthcoming White House 








Fuel Performances and Costs in Freight ‘and Passenger Road Service, Class I Railways 


Per cent increase 


December December or decrease, 1937, 
1937 1936 compared with 1936 
Coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles, Ib. .........+++0-- 128.0 127.0 40.79 
(Including locomotive and tender) 
Fuel cost per 1,000 gross ton-miles, cents ......... 17.80 16.40 +8.54 
(Including locomotive and tender) 
Coal per passenger train car-miles, Ib. ........ eee 16.0 15.9 +0.63 
Fuel cost per passenger train car-mile, cents ...... 2.22 2.03 +9.36 
Average cost of fuel per equated net ton (Coal 
GOED hb ASR e chet ecditocosscecscevecs $2.78 $2.58 +7.75 
1937 Year 1936 Year 
Coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles, Ib. .........-e2e00- 117.0 119.0 -1.68 
(Including locomotive and tender) 
Fuel cost per 1,000 gross ton-miles, cents ......... 15.85 15.47 +2.46 
(Including locomotive and tender) 
Coal per passenger train car-mile, Ib. ............. 15.1 15.3 -1.31 
Fuel cost per passenger train car-mile, cents ....... 2.04 1.98 +3.03 
Average cost of fuel per equated net ton (Coal 
DED. - 640465540600 eS eCOSRDEReEE TODO $2.72 $2.59 +5.02 








Commerce Commission Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The figures are for freight and pas- 
senger road service on Class I carriers (ex- 
cluding switching and terminal companies) 
and show an increase of 8.54 per cent in 
fuel cost per 1,000 gross ton-miles and 
9.36 per cent per passenger train car-mile 
in December, 1937, as compared with De- 
cember, 1936. Figures are also given for 
the year 1937, as compared with 1936, 
and show that in spite of decreased unit 
fuel consumption in both freight and pas- 
senger service, unit fuel costs have in- 
creased 2.46 and 3.03 per cent, respectively. 

According to a carefully-developed esti- 
mate, the present minimum prices for loco- 
motive coal prescribed by the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission will increase 
the railroad fuel bill for 1938 to the extent 
of $21,000,000 above the amount of approxi- 
mately $275,000,000 spent in 1937, or an 
increase of 7.6 per cent. 


Crossing Accidents Decrease 
In November 


A total of 167 persons lost their lives 
in November, 1937, as a result of acci- 
dents at highway-railroad grade crossings, 
according to the Safety Section of the 
Association of American Railroads. This 


was a decrease of 47 compared with the 
number of fatalities in the preceding 1937 
month, and a decrease of 76 compared 


discussion of the railroad situation—he is 
still trying to find out when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s decision in the 
Ex Parte 123 rate increase case is coming 
down, the President said at his February 
15 press conference. Chairman Splawn 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
who sent out the invitations for the rail 
meeting, was at the White House on the 
press-conference day but stated that his 
visit was in connection with routine mat- 
ters, and he did not see the President. 

Meanwhile there has been considerable 
speculation as to recommendations which 
may come out of the meeting. In this 
connection Mr. Splawn stated this week 
that no information coming from him 
could have been the basis for a Monday- 
morning article in a financial newspaper, 
outlining a plan, which, it was stated, is 
being drafted by a committee headed by 
Mr. Splawn. The “plan” as outlined con- 
templated among other things the creation 
of a permanent “Transportation Board” 
with functions similar to those of the for- 
mer Federal Co-ordinator of Transporta- 
tion. 


Importance of Carriers as Tax- 
payers and Spenders 
The dependence of “communities along 


the line” on railroad tax payments, wages 
and purchases is dramatically set forth in 
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excerpts from correspondence received by 
H. D. Pollard, receiver, Central of Georzia, 
and recently made public by him. ‘The 
chief theme of the letters reviewed is ‘hat 
municipal and county activities must either 
be curtailed or halted unless tax payments 
by the railroads are made in full very sliort- 
ly, and it is emphasized that many of the 
most important functions of such focal 
governments are financed entirely by rail- 
road funds. 

Thus the tax collector of a small city in 
eastern Georgia ventured to write: “Yoy 
have always been so nice to our little town 
that I almost feel a delicacy in calling on 
you, but we have tried to keep the rate so 
low and in order to do this we only make 
levy for enough to cover actual expenses, 
When the railway companies get so far 
behind, it puts us behind, too.” In the 
same polite, almost apologetic, way, a coun- 
ty school superintendent remarked: “We 
have $8,620 worth of bonds and interest 
to retire, and I fear we will not have quite 
enough funds on hand to do this without 
help of some of you good people.” 

The work of railroads in supporting 
school systems through tax payments is 
even more clearly given testimony in the 
message of another county superintendent 
of education, who wrote: “Some years 
ago the Board of Education issued war- 
rants against anticipated school taxes to 
erect school buildings. It so happens that 
in two school districts there will not be 
sufficient funds to pay these warrants, due 
Feb. 1, 1938, unless your company pays its 
school taxes before that date.” The dif- 
ficulties of city financing when railroad 
revenues are lean are described by the 
declaration of the mayor of a southeastern 
Georgia city that “the amounts that the 
Central has always paid us have been used 
at this time of year for bonds and interest 
due on January Ist.” Mr. Pollard ends 
his news letter with the statement that: 

“Everybody feels it when the railroads 
are pinched; everybody benefits when the 
railroads are prosperous.” 


Duncan Weighs Usefulness of 
Transport Agencies 


That any form of transportation must 
meet the test of. all-around usefulness, 
the “ability to meet in fullest measure pub- 
lic demand for transport,” was the thesis 
of Dr. C. S. Duncan, economist, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, speaking be- 
fore the Central Railway Club of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on February 10. The speaker 
reviewed individually various ways of 
evaluating the usefulness of each transpor- 
tation agency, rejecting in turn, the s0- 
called historical or “what-is-newer-is-bet- 
ter” method of comparison; the compara- 
tive measurement of traffic; the compari- 
son of direct tariffs; and the service test. 

It was his contention that the true test 
of usefulness in transportation is the 
measure of “full community service,” 
which he defines as “the ability or in- 
ability to afford a fullness or completeness 
of service to the whole needs of a com- 
munity and to the whole needs of all com- 
munities which, together, make up out 
country.” 

Thus, as he explains, the rail carriers 
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will haul almost anything offered them at 
any time,—fast freight, slow freight; light 
freight, heavy freight; valuable freight, 
low value freight; local freight, long-haul 
freight; train loads, carloads, one ounce 
packages. As against such facilities, Mr. 
Duncan demonstrated the limitations of 
competing agencies of transport. 

In this connection, the speaker acknowl- 
edged that each agency “has its inherent 
advantages” but contended that these “in- 
herent advantages” must be sufficient to 
justify the expense of development and 
preservation of such transport facilities, 
especially if their usefulness is narrowly 
limited in scope. 


Jones Thinks Rate Increase Would 
Bring More Revenue 


Chairman Jesse H. Jones of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is not fear- 
ful “as some people appear to be” that 
the railroads will fail to realize additional 
revenues if the rate increases sought in 
the Ex Parte 123 application are put into 
effect. He expressed this view at his 
February 11 press conference when he 
also said that if the carriers got all they 
are seeking the result would be a general 
freight-rate boost of not more than nine 
to 11 per cent. 

Mr. Jones’ opinion in the latter con- 
nection was based on the thought . that 
some items “can’t take” the increase, and 
upon comment in which he said no one 
has mentioned a figure higher than 11 
per cent. Asked about possible diversions 
to other forms of transportation, Mr. 
Jones called attention to the difficulties of 
these railroad competitors who are also 
seeking to increase their charges. Diver- 
sions, he added, might work both ways— 
the railroads might lose some business to 
the trucks and vice versa. He “wouldn’t 
want to be a prophet” to the extent of say- 
ing that the Ex Parte 123 increases, if 
granted, would solve railroad financial 
difficulties. 

The latest R. F. C. statement shows 
that as of January 31, railroad loans total- 
ing $649,597,795 had been authorized of 
which $540,126,239.11 was disbursed after 
applications involving $106,393,555.89 were 
withdrawn. Repayments up to January 
31 totaled $187,409,814.88. The latter fig- 
ure carries reference to a footnote which 
explains that the loan to Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie was secured by 
its bonds, the interest on which was guar- 
anteed by the Canadian Pacific, and when 
the Soo Line went into receivership the 
R. F. C. sold the balance due on the loan 
to the Canadian Pacific, receiving $662,- 
245.50 in cash and Canadian Pacific notes 
for $5,500,000, maturing over a period of 
10 years. 

In addition to the loans authorized, the 
corporation has approved in principle, loans 
in the amount of $69,244,984.65 upon the 
performance of specified conditions. 


Bus Routes of Santa Fe Affiliate 


_ Two recommended reports and orders 
involving operations of the Santa Fe 
Trails of Illinois, Inc., highway affiliate 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 


~ have been made public by the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission. In one of the 
reports Joint Board No. 160 composed of 
Andrew Olson of Illinois, Moie Cook of 
Indiana and J. C. Highberger of Mis- 
souri recommends the granting of common 
carrier bus certificates under the Motor 
Carrier Act’s “grandfather” clause for 
operations over specified routes between 
Chicago and St. Joseph, Mo., and Kansas 
City and Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., but 
it would deny similar certificates for oper- 
ations on routes between Chenoa, IIl., and 
Watseka, and between Raymond, III, and 
Greenville. The other report is by Joint 
Board No. 46, composed also of Mr. Olson 
and Mr. Highberger, and Mike P. Con- 
way of Iowa; it would refuse certificates 
and order the discontinuance of opera- 
tions on five routes. 

In the “grandfather” clause case the 
Santa Fe affiliate is found to be entitled 
to the Chicago-St. Louis certificate as 
successor in interest to National Coach 
Lines, Inc. This board would also author- 
ize special party or charter operations in 
Illinois, Indiana and Missouri and permit 
the transportation of mail in the same 
vehicle with passengers. The six routes 
for which Joint Board No. 46 would deny 
certificates are between Morris, IIl., and 
Peoria; Depue and Princeton; Litchfield 
and Hillsboro; Kankakee and Gibson City; 
Keokuk, Iowa, and Hannibal, Mo. Among 
protestants to the latter application were 
the Illinois Central, Wabash, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, Alton, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, Illinois Terminal, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and Burlington 
Transportation Company. 

The report discusses the five routes and 
holds that “the evidence generally will not 
support a finding of public need of the 
services embraced in this application.” 
Having previously noted that Peoria and 
Chillicothe, Ill., “are the only points on 
these extensions of applicant that are also 
served by the Santa Fe,” the report in its 
conclusion says that this Morris-Peoria 
route is the only one that “warrants seri- 
ous consideration.” It goes on to cite the 
I. C. C. decision in Pennsylvania Truck 
Lines, Inc., Acquisition of Control of the 
Barker Motor Freight, Inc., to bolster its 
opinion that the extension of service over 
the route “to a substantial degree invades 
territory adequately served by the Rock 
Island.” 


Would Allow R. I. Affiliate to Buy 
Chicago-Omaha Truck Route 


Examiner John S. Higgins has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission authorize, 
upon conditions, the acquisition by the Rock 
Island Motor Transit Company, highway 
affiliate of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, of certain property and operating 
rights of the White Line Motor Freight 
Company, Inc., and the White Line Truck- 
ing Company on the 500-mile route be- 
tween Chicago, Ill., and Omaha, Nebr., via 
East Moline, Ill., Moline, Rock Island, 
Davenport, Iowa, Des Moines and Council 
Bluffs, with minor routes to Muscatine and 
Cedar Rapids. 

These routes, the proposed report says, 
parallel generally the lines of the Rock 
Island, except that between Chicago and 
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East Moline, about 200 miles, the motor 
routes are 20 to 25 miles removed from 
the railroad’s line at the farthest point. 
Meanwhile, the report goes on, “routes of 
Motor Freight east of Chicago are the sub- 
ject of sale in a separate application, and 
such irregular routes or contract rights 
which the Trucking Company may possess 
under its ‘grandfather’ application and 
which applicant may acquire will be dis- 
posed of or abandoned by applicant. It is 
the latter’s stated purpose to utilize only 
those common carrier rights which Motor 
Freight and Trucking Company may pos- 
sess between Chicago and Omaha, which 
serve points on the line of the Rock Island 
and whatever duplication in such rights 
may occur is to be extinguished.” 

The conditions which Examiner Hig- 
gins would have the commission attach to 
the approval of the transaction are set 
forth in the report as follows: (1) That 
applicant shall not render service from or 
to, or interchange traffic at, any point other 
than a station on the lines of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, and shall be sub- 
ject to such further limitations as it may 
hereafter be further necessary to impose 
in order to insure that the service shall be 
auxiliary or supplementary to the train 
service of said railway and shall not un- 
duly restrain competition; (2) that no 
truck service shall be conducted at other 
than rail rates; (3) that no contract or ir- 
regular route operations shall be conducted 
pursuant to the rights acquired, and (4) 
that neither applicant nor the railroad, their 
directors, officers, or agents, shall directly 
or indirectly vote the stock of White Line 
Transfer & Storage Company, without 
specific authority from this commission. 

The latter refers to the affiliate of the 
trucking lines which engages in local stor- 
age and transfer business in Des Moines 
and also hauls household goods and ma- 
chinery in over-the-road service. As an 
incident to the acquisition by Rock Island 
Motor Transit of the trucking operations, 
the White Line Transfer & Storage Com- 
pany is to be disposed of under circum- 
stances which do not require I. C. C. ap- 
proval. 


Administration Studying Large- 
Scale Highway Building 


Proposals for the construction of large- 
scale highway projects, like those contem- 
plated in several bills recently introduced 
in Congress, are being studied by the Ad- 
ministration to see if the government could 
reasonably expect to make such projects 
self-liquidating through a combination of 
toll collections and the application of the 
principle of excess condemnation. This 
was revealed by President Roosevelt at 
his February 15 press conference when he 
explained the excess-condemnation idea 
while avoiding comment on the bills now 


pending. 
Excess condemnation, as described by 
the President, contemplates that the gov- 


ernment, in acquiring the right-of-way for 
a highway, would condemn a strip greater 
than was required for the roadway itself. 
Then it would reap the financial benefits 
of the increased values which the highway 
created by selling the frontage for busi- 
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ness purposes and the lots behind for 
farming or residential purposes. 

Among the bills now before Congress 
is one (S. 3428) introduced by Senator 
Bulkley of Ohio, which would set up the 
“United States Highway Corporation” to 
construct a transcontinental highway sys- 
tem, “comprising not to exceed three east 
and west super-highways, and not to ex- 
ceed seven north and south super-high- 
ways, together with such connecting or 
spur highways and approaches thereto as 
may be necessary and appropriate. .. .” 
Each super-highway would be constructed 
on a right-of-way at least 300 ft. in width 
and would have “from four to twelve paved 
lanes, depending on traffic conditions.” The 
capital stock of the “United States High- 
way Corporation” would be limited to 
$100,000,000 to be subscribed by the Secre- 
tary of Treasury; it would be empowered 
to issue bonds in the amount of $2,000,- 
000,000, to collect tolls and to police the 
highways. Three directors, appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate would receive annual salaries 
of $10,000 each. A similar bill (H. R. 
9505) has been offered in the House by 
Representative Randolph of West Vir- 
ginia, 

Representative Keller of Illinois has in- 
troduced H. R. 9412 which would author- 
'jze the government to raise $5,000,000,000 
to construct a nation-wide system of dura- 
ble hard-surfaced post roads and their 
appurtenances. In general the routes 
would “connect with each other, the na- 
tional capital and the state capitals and 
the principal cities of the United States.” 
The roadways would be constructed “of 
sufficient thickness and widths to meet the 
requirements of the heaviest present gen- 
eral traffic and the reasonably anticipated 
future traffic thereon.” Other highway 
bills include H. R. 9389, introduced by 
Representative Snyder of Pennsylvania, to 
provide for the location, survey and build- 
ing of a system of three transcontinental 
highways and six north-south highways; 
and S. 3451 introduced by Senator Lewis 
of Illinois. 


Court Stays Coal Commission's 
Minimum Price Order 


The United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia has granted the 
petition of the Association of American 
Railroads and the American Short Line 
Railroad Association for a stay of the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission order 
fixing minimum prices for locomotive fuel. 
Thus the minimum prices, which became 
effective December 15 and which would 
have increased the railroads’ annual fuel 
bill by some $20,000,000, will be out until 
a final determination of the railroad peti- 
tion for permanent relief. 

The railroads who are attacking the 
validity of the order—not the constitution- 
ality of the Bituminous Coal Act—resorted 
to the court after hearings before the Coal 
Commission, in which they were joined by 
Consumers Counsel. The latter did not 
participate in the court proceedings. The 
carriers contended, among other things, 
that they had no opportunity to be heard 
on the minimum prices; that the commis- 
sion made no public record nor findings 
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of fact in connection with the prices fixed. 
The commission took the position at hear- 
ings before it that much of the data on 
which its order was based were confiden- 
tial, although it did agree to give the rail- 
roads certain figures in composite form. 

In addition to the railroads, the court 
opinion granted relief to three coal com- 
panies and the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The decision was “without prejudice to an 
ultimate ruling,” the court being “unable 
at the present stage of the proceedings to 
conclude that the right of review sought is 
clearly without foundation.” 

Meanwhile the Coal Commission has an- 
nounced for February 24 public hearings 
“into the general question of railroad base 
freight rates and adjustments between and 
among districts 1 to 8, inclusive’—the so- 
called Appalachian region and the state 
of Michigan. Eviderice presented at the 
hearing, the announcement states, will en- 
able the commission “to review the appli- 
cation of base rates and the freight rate 
adjustments.” The announcement further 
explains that “much argument has been 
heard by the commission on the subject of 
freight rates, some code member producers 
alleging that the coordination of prices into 
common consuming markets between dis- 
tricts does not take full consideration of 
freight rate differentials.” 

Representative Barton of New York has 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
a bill to repeal the Bituminous Coal Act. 

Meanwhile Chairman Charles F. Hos- 
ford, Jr., of the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission has issued a statement de- 
signed “to correct unsupported conjec- 
tures” about the status of the commission 
and the minimum price schedules it has 
established. In this statement Mr. Hos- 
ford desired to “make it clear beyond a 
shadow of doubt” that: 

1. The Commission has not suspended 
its orders establishing marketing rules and 
regulations and minimum prices. 

2. All such regulations and minimum 
prices, therefore, remain in full force and 
effect except where a court of competent 
jurisdiction has intervened, and even then 
regulations and minimum prices are sus- 
pended only to the extent specifically di- 
rected in a court order. 

3. Confident in the knowledge that it 
did not act arbitrarily or capriciously in 
effectuating the mandates of the law, the 
Commission has no intention of suspend- 
ing the regulations and price schedules it 
established after many months of hard 
work, careful studies, and under the guid- 
ance of competent legal counsel. 

Another press release from the commis- 
sion stated that “the bituminous coal in- 
dustry of the nation has rallied spon- 
taneously to the support of the minimum 
prices. .. . In the presence of injunction 
actions which have succeeded in tempo- 
rarily staying enforcement of several price 
orders, telegrams have poured into the 
White House, the Senate and the Com- 
mission, from coal operators large and 
small, declaring that general suspension of 
the price schedules would mean bankrupt- 
cies for the industry, unemployment for 
labor, and depression for the communities 
that are dependent upon the industry for 
support.” 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Milwaukee Equipment Plan 
Approved 


The district court at Chicago has :uth- 
orized trustees of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific to seek Interstate Com- 
merce Commission permission to issye 
$2,235,000 in equipment trust certificates 
to finance $3,210,922 of new equipment, 
The equipment includes four high-speed 
steam locomotives, 55 passenger cars and 
464 fifty-ton flat cars. Under the plan 
of financing, payment will include 30 per- 
cent cash and 70 per cent in equipment 
trust notes, bearing interest at 334 per 
cent and payable in annual installments 
beginning April 1, 1939. Some of the new 
passenger cars will be used to equip addi- 
tional sections of the Hiawatha, while 
others will be used to replace obsolete 
equipment. On December 31, 1935, ac- 
cording to the petition, the road had 958 
passenger cars with an average age of 
25 years. The petition indicated that the 
road plans to use the new locomotives on 
runs between Chicago and the Twin Cities 
because locomotives now operating between 
these cities are required to run at higher 
speed than they were designed to make. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hart- 
FORD has ordered ten 600-hp. Diesel-elec- 
tric switching locomotives from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company. See Railway 
Age of January 22, page 213. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue CuHrcaco, BurLINGTON & QuINcy 
has ordered 100 Rodger ballast cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE INTERBOROUGH Rapip TRANSIT 
Company is planning to purchase 50 new 
passenger cars for subway service, and 
is now asking for prices on the trucks; 
specifications for the car bodies will be 
completed about March 1. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ForD has ordered 50 lightweight stream- 
lined passenger coaches from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
See Railway Age of January 22, page 
213. The court has granted permission to 
this road to rebuild 100 of its own coaches 
and 50 of the coaches formerly used on 
the New York, Westchester & Boston. 
See item in Railway Age of February 5, 
page 285. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue WeEsteERN Paciric is inquiring for 
275 tons of structural steel for a locomo- 
tive shop at Sacramento, Cal. 


Tue Great Nortuern has ordered 190 
tons of structural steel for ore spouts at 
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Allouez, Wis., from the American Bridge 
Company. 


THe New York, New Haven & Hart- 
Frorp has been granted permission by the 
court to purchase the 7,580 tons of 131- 
lb. rail and accompanying track materials, 
reported in the Railway Age of February 
5, page 285. 


Bancor & Aroostook.—A contract has 
been given to the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany for 1,940 tons of rail and to the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation for 
950 tons. A contract has also been given 
to the Bethlehem Steel Company for 334 
tons of structural steel. 


Lone Istanp—A _ contract has been 
given to the American Bridge Company 
for 5800 tons of structural steel for grade 
crossing elimination work on this road at 
Lynbrook, N. Y. The Poirier & McLane 
Corp., New York, has the general con- 
tract for this work. 


Tue Royart Strate Rattways or SIAM 
will receive bids until 14:00 o’clock on 
May 2, 1938, at the Central office by the 
superintendent of stores, Bangkok, Siam, 
for its supply of steel rail. Tender forms 
and specifications may be obtained from 
Messrs. Sandberg, 25 Broadway, New 
York City. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
has placed an order with the General 
Railway Signal Company covering a C. T. 
C. type control machine at South Des 
Moines, Iowa, for the control of a branch 
line junction about 2% miles distant. The 
machine has four working levers for the 
control of one switch machine and seven 
signals, and has seven track indications. 


Construction 





Missourt Paciric.—The City of St. 
Louis, Mo., has filed two applications with 
the Missouri Public Service Commission 
for orders directing the elimination of 
grade crossings of Gravois avenue and 
Chippewa street with tracks of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, and seeking approval by the 
commission of plans for the two grade 
separations. In both cases it is planned 
to eliminate the grade crossings by the 
construction of a subway to carry the 
streets under the tracks of the railroad. 


NortHERN Paciric.—A_ contract has 
been awarded to Alloway & Georg, Spo- 
kane, Wash., for the construction of a 
warehouse, comprising 65,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, at Spokane for Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company. This structure will cost 
about $125,000. A general contract for 
the construction of a warehouse at the 
same point for Montgomery Ward & 
Company has been awarded to the Colon- 
ial Building Company, Spokane. This 
structure will also cost about $125,000. 
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Supply Trade 





John B. Robbins, assistant secretary 
and treasurer of A. M. Castle & Co., 
Chicago, has been elected a vice-president 
in charge of the Seattle, Wash., branch. 
Mr. Robbins succeeds H. Erskine Camp- 
bell, who will remain in the company in 
an advisory capacity. 


J. Homer Platten has been appointed 
to the newly-established office of comp- 
troller of the American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York. Mr. Platten will con- 
tinue to serve as executive assistant to 
the president, in addition to his duties as 
comptroller, 


H. E. Lewis, chairman of the board 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pa., has also been 
elected president to succeed §. E. Hack- 
ett, resigned. Lewis M. Parson, who 
has been in charge of the Philadelphia 
sales office of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, has been elected a director and vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


The Robert W. Hunt Company, Chi- 
cago, having completed 50 years of serv- 
ice to the railroad and construction indus- 
tries, is this year celebrating its golden 
anniversary. Founded in 1888 by Captain 
Robert W. Hunt and associates, the orig- 
inal purpose of the company was the in- 
spection of rails, but its service was later 
expanded to include other railway ma- 
terials and equipment and_ construction 
materials as a whole. From a necessarily 
small beginning the company has grown 
to such an extent that it now carries on 
a world-wide business, with offices, perma- 
nent inspection units and laboratories in 
Canada, England and Continental Europe, 
in addition to the United States. 


C. D. Carey, who has been handling 
railway sales for the Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary the Gulf Refining 





C. D. Carey 


Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed manager of railway sales for both 
companies, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Carey is a graduate of Prince- 
ton University and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He gained his first 
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railway experience while working under 
Dr. P. H. Dudley, consulting engineer of 
the New York Central lines and while 
employed in the metallurgical and railway 
sales department of the Bethlehem Stee| 
Company. Later he served as associate 
engineer physicist, investigating the causes 
of rail failures for the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. For several years he was as- 
sistant to the president of the Standard 
Motor Truck Company and the Verona 
Steel Castings Company, subsidiaries of 
the Standard Steel Car Company. Dur- 
ing the war he was in charge of the Pitts- 
burgh district for the R. W. Hunt Com- 
pany. 


Several changes in the Hunt-Spiller 
Manufacturing Corporation, South Bos- 
ton, Mass., organization were made effec- 
tive February 1. R. F. Harrington, 
metallurgist, has been promoted to chief 
metallurgist and will also  superintend 
foundry operations. He was graduated 





Jordan Marsh Co. 


R. F. Harrington 


from Tufts College in 1913 with the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in chemical 
engineering. Serving first as a chemist, 
he has been metallurgist during the past 
15 years,,in which capacity he developed 
the metallurgical and research depart- 
ment. He has been succeeded as metal- 
lurgist by A. S. Wright, formerly assist- 
ant metallurgist, who has been in the serv- 
ice of the corporation since his graduation 
from Northeastern University in 1914. 
A. H. Lindsay, who has been associated 
with the corporation for 32 years, was 
appointed assistant foundry superintendent. 
Joseph Goostray was appointed mechan- 
ical superintendent, in charge of mainte- 
nance and operation of mechanical and 
electrical equipment and of all departments 
in which finished machined products are 
manufactured. A graduate of Northeast- 
ern University, he entered the service o! 
the corporation in the pattern department. 
During the World War he was a chief 
petty officer in the United States Navy 
and served as chief draftsman in the Eng!- 
neer and Repair Office at the U. S. Sub- 
marine Base at New London, Conn., re 
turning to the Hunt-Spiller Corporation at 
the close of the war. H. E. Barber, 4 
graduate of Lowell Institute in 1924, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Goostray as mechanical engi- 
neer, 
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Financial 





Cuicaco & NortH WEstTERN.—Reorgani- 
zation—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Railway Labor 
Executives Association to intervene in this 
proceeding. 


Cotorapo & SoutTHerN.—Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
nominally $728,000 of its general mortgage 
4% per cent bonds, series A, due May 1, 
1980. It is contemplated that the bonds 
will be pledged with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as partial collateral 
for a $1,000,000 loan which the road is now 
seeking for the purpose of financing the 
March 1 maturity of $1,072,000 of Galves- 
ton Terminal first mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds. 


DututH, MissasE & Iron RANGE.— 
Merger.—This company, the Duluth & Iron 
Range, and the Interstate Transfer Com- 
pany have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to merge 
their properties into the Duluth, Missabe 
& Iron Range. 


Erte.—Ratification of Trustees—John 
A. Hadden, Cleveland attorney, and 
Charles E. Denney, president of this com- 
pany, have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for ratification of their 
appointments as trustees of the road. 


Kansas City SouTHERN.—New Direc- 
tors—M. Livingston Delafield has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Kansas City Southern to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation of 
Edward C. Delafield several months ago. 
Linus C. Coggan has also been elected a 
director of this company to fill a vacancy. 


MinneEapotis & St. Louts.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized the co- 
receivers to abandon a line extending from 
Angus, Iowa, to Berkeley, 5 miles. 


MiInnEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAutt STE. 
Marie.—Trustees.—G. W. Webster, presi- 
dent of this road, and Joseph Chapman 
have applied for Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval of their appointments 
as trustees of the road which is being re- 
organized under section 77 of the bank- 
ruptcy act. Representative Teigan of 
Minnesota has asked the commission to 
“make a fair investigation into the quali- 
fication of Joseph Chapman,” who, the con- 
gressman charged, “is decidedly objection- 
able to most of my constituents as well as 
the people of Minneapolis in general.” 


Missourr Paciric.— Securities. — The 
Securities Exchange Commission has 
ordered a hearing on March 1, to deter- 
mine whether to suspend or withdraw the 
registration of the 5% preferred and com- 
mon stocks of this company on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The order was 
made because the commission believes the 
company failed to disclose certain informa- 
tion in its registration statement and in its 
annual reports. This is the first such ac- 
tion taken by the SEC on railroad securi- 
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ties, and it is understood that the com- 
mission acted on the basis of disclosures 
made by Senator Wheeler’s rail finance 
committee, which has only recently com- 
pleted an investigation of the financial 
affairs of this company. 


Orecon, Paciric & Eastern.—Ratifica- 
tion of Trustee —The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has ratified the 
appointment of George T. Gerlinger as 
trustee of this company. 


PittssurcH & WEsT  VIRGINIA— 
R. F. C. Loan.—This road has applied for 
Interstate Commerce Commission approval 
of a $500,000 loan which it is seeking to 
obtain from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The proceeds would be used 
for fixed charges due April 1 and for 
working capital. 


ReEADING.—Bonds of Philadelphia & 
Chester Valley—This road has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to guarantee as to principal and 
interest $280,000 of preferred 4 per cent 
mortgage bonds and $100,000 of 3 per cent 
bonds of the Philadelphia & Chester Valley 
if the commission grants the accompany- 
ing application of the latter for an exten- 
sion of the bonds’ maturity from April 1, 
1938, to April 1, 1948. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—Bonds—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to issue 
$7,660,500 of first refunding mortgage gold 
bonds to be sold to the Southern Pacific 
Company at par and accrued interest. The 
commission has also granted the Southern 
Pacific Company authority to assume lia- 
bility as guarantor for such bonds and to 
pledge and repledge them to and including 
June 30, 1940, as collateral security for any 
short-term notes that it may issue. 


Texas & New Orteans.—Abandonment. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon the operation and Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship 
to abandon the line extending from Cleon, 
La., to Atchafalaya. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Feb. 15 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 29.77 28.59 56.25 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 63.57 62.75 83.95 


Dividends Declared 


Canadian Pacific.—Preferred, 2 per cent, pay- 
able April 1 to holders of record March 1. 

Chesapeake Corporation.—75¢, payable April 2 
to holders of record March 8. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—75¢, quarterly; Preferred 
$1.00, quarterly, both payable April 1 to holders 
of record March 8 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. — 
Preferred, $1.25, payable March 1 to holders of 
record February 21. 

Erie & Pittsburgh. — Guaranteed Betterment, 
80¢, quarterly, 7 Per Cent, payable March 1 to 
holders of record February 28; Guaranteed, 
8714¢, quarterly, payable March 10 to holders of 
record February 28. 

Ft. Wayne & Jackson. — 5% Per Cent Pre- 
ferred, $2.75, semi-annually, payable March 1 to 
holders of record February 19. 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
February 25 to holders of record February 14. 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago.—7 Per Cent 
Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable April 5 to 
holders of record March 10. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—7 Per 
Cent Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable March 
1 to holders of record February 21. 
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EXECUTIVE 


Denney and Hadden Appoinied 
Trustees for Erie 


Charles E. Denney, president of the 
Erie, and John A. Hadden, attorney of 
Cleveland, Ohio, were appointed to serve 
as trustees of the company under Section 
77 of the Federal Bankruptcy act by Fed- 
eral Judge Samuel H. West on February 
14. As reported in the Railway Age of 
January 22, the Erie began reorganization 
proceedings on January 18, as the result of 
its inability to obtain a loan of $6,006,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to meet current needs. 





FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


W. B. McKinstry, comptroller of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been given jurisdiction over the 
accounting and _ treasury departments, 
thereby succeeding to the duties of the 
late Guy J. Bunting, vice-president in 
charge of the accounting and treasury de- 
partments, whose death on December 24 
was reported in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 8. A. E. Lawler, auditor of dis- 
bursements, has been promoted to general 
auditor, with headquarte:s as before at 
Chicago, to succeed R. E. Kimbell, who 
retired several months ago. F. E. Martin 
has been appointed auditor of disburse- 
ments to succeed Mr. Lawler. 


OPERATING 


S. H. Fulkerson, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Knoxville 
and Atlanta division of the Louisville & 
Nashville, as reported in the Railway Age 
of February 12, was born in Ewing, Va., 
on April 11, 1881. He was educated in 





S. H. Fulkerson 


the high school at that point, and entered 
the service of the L. & N. as an operator 
and agent in 1898. In 1900, he worked for 
brief periods as an operator for the Atchi- 
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RO 53 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 





ORKLA BRIDGE 


NORWAY 


Due to weather conditions permitting only summer 
work, this fine masonry structure over the Orkla River, 
Norway, required five years in building. Norwegian 
granite was the material and the 60-metre span is 50 
metres above the river. The Dovre Railroad, on 
which this bridge is located, is considered an engineer- 


ing masterpiece. » » » Another noteworthy 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





engineering development is the Security Sectional 
Arch for the locomotive firebox. The Security 
Sectional Arch, made up of small easily handled 
brick, made the firebox brick arch practical for 
locomotive service. Its design is standard for 
locomotive service and it is a major factor in fuel 


economy. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 
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son, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, and the Southern 
Pacific, as well as for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, later serving briefly 
as a dispatcher for the Gulf Coast Lines 
(part of the Missouri Pacific Lines). He 
returned to the L. & N. in 1902 as ope- 
rator and dispatcher at Middlesboro, Ky. 
Advancing successively to night chief dis- 
patcher in 1907 and to assistant train- 
master in 1913, he became trainmaster on 
July 1, 1916. In 1923, he was appointed 
mine rating commissioner, becoming in- 
spector of transportation in 1925. He was 
promoted to assistant superintendent in 
1929, serving first at Montgomery, Ala., 
and after 1931 at Knoxville, Tenn., and 
held this position until his recent promo- 
tion. He will continue to make his head- 
quarters at Knoxville. 


Frederick Manion Donegan has been 
appointed superintendent of the Sudbury 
division of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Sudbury, Ont., as _ re- 
ported in the Railway Age of February 5. 
Mr. Donegan joined the Algoma Central 
(Algoma Central & Hudson Bay) as as- 
sistant agent on October 15, 1907, and for 
the next seven years held positions suc- 
cessively as clerk, agent, relieving agent 
and auditor. On July 1, 1914, he became 
dispatcher at Sudbury for the Algoma 
Eastern (now Canadian Pacific) and on 
September 1, 1916, chief dispatcher at 
Sudbury for the Algoma Eastern. After 
being assistant superintendent and chief 
dispatcher at the same point, Mr. Donegan 
was appointed superintendent at Sudbury 
for the Algoma Eastern on November 1, 
1919, and held that position until July 1, 
1931, when he became assistant superin- 
tendent at Sudbury for the Canadian Pa- 
cific. On November 1, 1932, he was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at Farn- 
ham, Que., the position he held until 





F. M. Donegan 


his recent appointment as superintendent 
of the Sudbury division. 


Harold Dale Barber, whose appoint- 
ment as general manager of the Eastern 
district of the Erie at New York was 
reported in the Railway Age of February 
5, was born on December 31, 1891, at 
Norwalk, Ohio. He attended Yocum’s 
Business School, Massillon, Ohio, and 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. After 


RAILWAY AGE 


serving in various capacities for four 
years with the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
Mr. Barber entered the service of the 
Erie on October 22, 1914, as stenographer 
in the superintendent’s office at Meadville, 
Pa., being appointed to a similar position 
in the general manager’s office at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, two months later. He then 
served successively as secretary to assist- 
ant general manager, secretary to general 
manager, and assistant chief clerk to gen- 
eral manager, from February 8, 1915, to 
April 1, 1917, when he was appointed 
special agent, general manager’s office, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Barber held the 
positions of chief clerk, car service agent’s 
office; assistant chief clerk, general super- 
intendent’s office; chief clerk, superinten- 
dent of transportation, Hornell, N. Y.; 
office manager, manager’s office, Hornell 
region; regional auditor, manager’s office, 
Hornell region; assistant chief clerk, vice- 
president’s office, Jersey City, N. J.; office 
manager, Chicago region, Chicago, IIl.; 





H. D. Barber 


and chief clerk to vice-president at Chi- 
cago, consecutively, from August 1, 1917, 
to September 1, 1926. On the latter date 
Mr. Barber was appointed general yard- 
master at Chicago, becoming trainmaster 
at Huntington, Ind., on November 1, 1926. 
He became assistant superintendent at 
Chicago on October 1, 1928, and superin- 
tendent, Meadville division at Meadville, 
Pa., on January 20, 1930. On March 16, 
1932, he was transferred as superintendent 
to the Meadville; Buffalo and Southwest- 
ern; Alleghany and Bradford divisions, 
being appointed to a similar position on 
the Buffalo division at Buffalo, N. Y., on 
December 1, 1932. On June 1, 1934, Mr. 
Barber was appointed assistant general 
manager of the Western district at 
Youngstown, Ohio and on April 16, 1936, 
became assistant to vice-president at 
Cleveland, the position he held until his 
recent appointment as general manager of 
the Eastern district, effective February 1. 


William White, whose appointment as 
general manager of the Virginian, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., was reported 
in the Railway Age of February 5, was 
born on February 3, 1897. Mr. White 
entered railway service with the Erie at 
the age of 16 years as a clerk in the office 
of the auditor of freight accounts at New 
York. Later he served as a stenographer 
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and clerk in the office of the superinten- 
dent of the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western (a subsidiary of the Erie), at 





William White 
Jersey City, N. J., and in March, 1916, 
was transferred to the office of the vice- 
president of the Erie at New York, where, 
after a short time, he was appointed secre- 
tary to the vice-president. During the 
war Mr. White served with the United 
States Railroad Administration as _ secre- 
tary to the assistant director of the East- 
ern region and as secretary of the New 
York district conference committee. In 
March, 1920, he returned to the Erie as 
office manager, operating department, Ohio 
region, at Youngstown, Ohio, being ad- 
vanced to trainmaster at Marion, Ohio, 
in 1923. He was transferred to Hunting- 
ton, Ind., in the following year and in 
January, 1927, he was appointed terminal 
superintendent of the Mahoning division, 
being made superintendent of the same 
division in the following month. On Sep- 
tember 16, 1929, Mr. White was further 
promoted to assistant general manager of 
the Western district of the Erie and in 
1934, he was appointed assistant to the 
vice-president (operations) of the system, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. He 
held the latter position until April, 1936, 
when he was appointed general manager 
of the Eastern district, Erie, with head- 
quarters at New York, which position he 
held until his recent appointment as gen- 
eral manager of the Virginian, effective 
February 1. 


TRAFFIC 


Thomas M. Savary, assistant to the 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Little 
Rock, Ark., has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters. 


P. W. Peterson, district dairy agent 
at Minneapolis, Minn., for the Nickel 
Plate-Lackawanna Dairy Line of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, has been 
promoted to general dairy agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding F. T- 
Magan, who retires on March 1. 


L. W. Schaller, assistant general 
freight agent of the Chicago, Attica & 
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: Steam Injector 

. 

s The changeover of the Elesco exhaust 
4 steam injector from live steam operation to 
» exhaust steam operation or vice versa, is 
entirely automatic, without any attention 
. on the part of the engineman. 

r The injector automatically admits the 
2 maximum amount of exhaust steam that the 
, feed water is capable of condensing, thus 
6, providing stability of operation. 

i ; 

. The Elesco exhaust steam injector is a 
ve DEPENDABLE boiler feed for any steam 


THE locomotive and provides a fuel and water 


saving of 8%-12%. More than 20,000 
exhaust steam injectors are in service on 


: COMPANY railroads throughout the world. 
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Southern, has been appointed general 
freight agent, with headquarters as_ be- 
fore at Attica, Ind. H. R. Steinfeld, 
general agent at Chicago, has had his title 
changed to assistant general freight agent 
in charge of solicitation, with the same 
headquarters. 


Jay T. Hellmann, whose promotion to 
general western passenger agent of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was reported in the Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 5, was born in Cheatham county, 
Tenn., on July 27, 1889, and is a gradu- 
ate of LaSalle Extension University. Mr. 
Hellmann began his business career in 
1903, serving with various manufacturing 
concerns until December 1, 1909, when he 
entered the service of the Southern as a 
clerk and stenographer at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Beginning in April, 1911, he served 
for brief periods with the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and the Southern Pa- 
cific, returning to the Southern on Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, as a ticket seller at Atlanta, 
Ga. For the following four years he held 
various positions in the traffic department 
including those of clerk, stenographer, as- 
sistant city ticket agent, city passenger 





Jay T. Hellmann 


agent, and traveling passenger agent. He 
was then for two months a teller in the 
Chattanooga Savings Bank, but returned 
to the Southern at the end of this period. 
He served in various capacities, including 
those of city passenger and ticket agent 
and traveling passenger agent, until April, 
1931, when he was appointed district pas- 
senger agent at Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Hellmann held this position until April 1, 
1932, when he was transferred to Boston, 
Mass., from which city he went to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on February 15, 1934, and 
to Chicago as district passenger agent on 
November 1, 1936. In August, 1937, he 
was transferred to Miami, Fla., where he 
was located at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 


F. Hamlin Brown, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Southern at Atlanta, Ga., as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of February 5, 
was born on August 3, 1903, at Petersburg, 
Va. Mr. Brown attended the University 
of Memphis Law School, graduating in 
1930 with an LL.B. degree. He entered 
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railway service on August 4, 1917, with 
the Norfolk & Western and on Septem- 
ber 16, 1918, became clerk-stenographer to 
division freight agent of the Southern 





F. H. Brown 


with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., be- 
coming rate clerk there on April 1, 1923. 
On December 1, 1924, Mr. Brown became 
traffic inspector, Southern system, at Nor- 
folk, being appointed chief clerk to assist- 
ant freight traffic manager at Memphis, 
Tenn., on December 16, 1925. He was 
appointed freight traffic representative at 
Greenville, S. C., on January 1, 1931, be- 
ing transferred in the same capacity to 
Birmingham, Ala., on July 1, 1932. On 
November 1, 1932, Mr. Brown became 
commercial agent at Charlotte, N. C. 
and on February 1, 1934, division freight 
agent at Winston-Salem, N. C. He was 
appointed assistant general freight agent 
at Atlanta on January 1, 1936, the posi- 
tion he held until February 1, when he 
became assistant freight traffic manager. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Anton Anderson, whose promotion to 
chief engineer of the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 12, was born 





Anton Anderson 


at Lafayette, Ind., on October 12, 1879, 
and attended Perdue university. After 
working a year in a structural steel shop 
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at St. Louis, Mo., Mr. Anderson entered 
railway service in 1902, as a draftsman 
for the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf (now 
part of the Chicago, Rock Island & P:- 
cific). In the following year he became 
office engineer and masonry engineer far 
the Indianapolis Northern Traction Com- 
pany, and in January, 1903, he became 
engaged on location work for the Midland 
Valley. In August, 1904, he was ap- 
pointed city engineer at Lafayette, later 
resigning this position to become resident 
engineer at the same place for the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville. On this 
road he advanced successively through the 
positions of engineer of construction, as- 
sistant engineer, division engineer, and 
principal assistant engineer. In August, 
1918, he was made corporate engineer aud 
in March, 1920, he was promoted to engi- 
neer of maintenance of way which posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion to 
chief engineer. 


OBITUARY 


Mark Purcell, general air brake in- 
spector of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., died sud- 
denly on February 8 while seated at his 
desk in the general offices of the company. 
Born on March 21, 1869, Mr. Purcell en- 
tered the service of the Northern Pacific 
in 1889 in the roundhouse at East Grand 
Forks, Minn. After advancing  succes- 
sively through the positions of locomotive 
fireman and engineman, he became air 
brake instructor and then assistant general 
air brake inspector. He had served as 
general air brake inspector at St. Paul 
since June 1, 1911. 


John R. Van Dyke, general passenger 
agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
at Chicago, died at his home at that point 
on February 10, at the age of 64. A 
native of Chicago, where he was educated 
in the public schools and a business col- 
lege, Mr. Van Dyke has been associated 
with the Burlington continuously for 50 
years. He entered the passenger depart- 
ment of this company as a clerk in 1888, 
and was appointed passenger agent in 
1893. He was advanced to passenger ex- 
cursion agent in 1897, to traveling pas- 
senger agent in 1902, and to general agent 
at Chicago in 1918. He has been general 
passenger agent since 1927. 


O. P. Kellogg, general freight agent 
at Seattle, Wash., for the Western lines 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, died of a heart attack on Febru- 
ary 9 in Spokane, Wash. Mr. Kellogg, a 
native of Chicago, entered the freight 
claim department of the Milwaukee at 
that point in 1900, and from 1901 to 1909 
he held various positions in the freight 
traffic department. With the opening of 
the Milwaukee’s Western lines in 1909 he 
was transferred to Seattle as assistant 
chief clerk in the general freight depart- 
ment. He became chief clerk to the trai- 
fic manager in 1912, and to the general 
freight agent in 1916, and in 1922 he was 
made assistant general freight agent. He 
had been general freight agent since 192° 
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